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OVERVIEW ^ ' ^ 

The Cheshire Preschool Program is a ^^lisjbic approach to the early ^ji- ' \. 
tervention of leauniing disabilities. Six Or seven children, with a variety 
of handicapping conditions and with different levels of needs/ are grouped 
together with^their. parents i» an educational setting. -The goal of the program' 
i is to allow each child to develop his Aer optimal educational potential 'by work- 
ing with the mother-child unit. The home- phy^4.cal environment, the school phys- ' 
ical environment, the staff consultants and the parents all become integral' parts 
of the ongoing diagnostic process and programming. «ln the\f qur yeaurs' of- the pro-, 
graft, documented gain! for the children have been exceeded ^only by positive changcjs 
in the child -rearing practices of the parents. 

The program is cpnducted for the children and mothers within two former kinder- 
garten rooms of an elementary school in a s«ni-rural suburban community of 20,000. 
It has been in operation for four yeus and; has served 64 'children.' Some of the 
handicapping conditions have been: hearing impairment, vision impairment, ceiiebral 
pal^sy, cleft palate, autism, hyperactivity, language, delays, mentkl retardation, 
emotional disturbance, general developmental la^, behavior problems and mother 's 
concern about her child's normality. ( coo^lete list of handicapping conditions is . 
in Section II.) in 1975-76 the program has served 2 7 -children and their parents. ' 
(A sxamnary of the handicapping conditions of the 27 children in the 1975-76 Preschool 
is presented in Secticwi II). The present staff consiste of one coordinator, two ' 
teachers, two aides and a secretary. The ancillary stafi includes an architect, 
equipment desigxier, optometrist, psychiatrist, school social- worker and school psy- 
chologist. Dr. David Corsini, AssociAe Professor of Human Development and Family 
Relations, University of Connecticut,, has directed^ the evaluation effort; and Dr. 
Jennie Rothschild has collaborated on the design and carried out the evaluation. 

\ In the Preschool Program small groups of cMldfen (6) and parents (6) meet 
with a €eacher emd an aide .fyr a period of t%#o hours per day. The children range / 
ih age from three to six year-s and are grouped developmentally.. The older groups 
of children come four days a yeek and the younger gjjpups come three, days a week. 
For half the time each day, parents work with the children, teacher and aide. - For 
the other half, the parents meet" with the teacher, and/or aide'/ or .consultants and 
discuss the events of tiie day, plan future activities and in general continue to 
develop an understanding of how best to work with their children. Parents also par- 
ticipate in special workshops And sooletim^s have- home visits to help with their . 
^ home environment. ^ ^ 

The. program has several distinctive feattiresV 

* * * ' ' » 

* 1 . . It is a mother-child project. The mother, after receiving a letter des- 
cribing the parameters of the program,, must bring the child to the. attention «f the 
« program and agree to attend regularly and to become part of the educational team 

which works with her child. 

* <? 

^ : . / • • - 

* • . ^ ' . .• ' . 
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2. A central belief of the project' iis that the ngther's perception of the 
child is re4l and influences the* child no matter what a professional's judgement-^- 
might be regard Jjhg the child. The mother has the most experience with the^ chil<J 
and knows more ^iian pan be determineii by standardized i^esting, .Thus, the staff 
must work with /the mother in planning for the child because the mother is the 'essen 
tial link in the communication' between the child and professionals. 




chiJ 



s di^-^ 



nracterj 



3. The ^hild is conceptualized as a complex totality wde. jup 'of many inter- 
related systems* Every behavior contributes to, and is a reflection -of the in 
of syateto as a whole. A^probleih in one system can cause a problem in ano^ 
system and/6r affect the overall ftinctioning of the total child. ,For example^ 
language hahdicap may be partly responsible for disturbance in a child's so 
relationship^ or the .language problem rady represent an expression of a 
turbed' relationship with a parent. 'Another example would be that the c** 
tics 6f t^e visual system affect what one'sdes/but it is also true that 
is ready /to see affects the functioning of the visual system. Mt is centrdr 
program Jto focus on the total thild and to avoid focusing on one particular 
or problem exclusively. 

4/ This project is committed to the bfelief that teachers and parents dan learn 
how td change the physical environment to facilitate a child's development/ It can 
,be usfed to stimulate the deyelopmejpt of^certaiii talents, to compensate for^^certain ^ 
limitations, or more lively to extend the child's conceptual play that he/has initia- 
ted/ 



lyior 



This report presents evidence of the effectivejless of the program- Because o^ 
agte and diversity/of the target. children, the measurement haS involvec/ several di- 
verse measurement techniques. • The .program does not fit neatly into the' pre tes 
DSt test nor e^p€;rimental -control group design. However, both proqiss and product 
syaluation activity has beerf conducted and is peurt of the ongoing program, this year 
/the program graduates have been studied by interviewing the receiving teachers, the ' 
special services ^ersonriel and the mothers. Each year the childrito^ in the program^ 
are tested Fill and Spring on the Stanford-^inet and Gesell Developmental Scale. 
Teachers- keep ongoing records on each child and fill out specia/ observational sche- ' 
dules three times a year. In the Fall and Spring the mother fills out a questionnaire 
;Conccmed with her j^rception of her qhild's behavior- and her /related feelings and 
attitudes. A compariso;i group of nursery scho61 mothers was/also given pre-post * 
cpiestionnaires. /' ;^ 



The objectives of the program,* aV stated in the 
"the reseuch evidence of the success of , each objective 
The. specific data referred to in the table are present 



1972/76 Project Grants, and 
e described in Section I. 
ii> Section IV. * 
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IDENTIFY TllOSE WHO TOOK t>ART IN EVALOKaglbN i 



Mothers, children, staff, outside consultants *imd ^anin^rs participated 
1j» the evaluation. ' / . <^ . / - / , 

'/'''' 

IMDICATE NUMBER, . CHARAdTERISTICS , and OTHER REIATED IWi;0RMAT10N ABOUT, 'QtOSE 
4NCLUDgD . : 7^ ' '■ ~: • 

A. total' of children amd 64 mglthers have participated in the program Ui 
the four years it has been in/operation. Wie ages of the 'children rartge" • 
troto three to six yeJsurs: Thfe number 6f children who/have *een in the, pro- 
gram each ye^ir is li'sted b6ltow: " / < ^ „ 

^ . / 
- 1972-73 ' 6 children ^ ./ 

1973-74 , . • 19 children / ■* ^ 

"1974-75 , 27 children ' 
1975-76 . 27 children ' 

The handicapping conditions of all 64 children are ^^described in Table II-A, ^ 
Pagex,4 8) . / ^ . , 

^ The evaluation of the 1975-76 preschool progrdm ±il^ludes^27 children and 
their pafrent^. The handicapping conditions of these 27 children are described 
in Table Ii/b, Pa^e (9) . ' • . * ^1 ^ » 

^ All the children and parents arB residents of Cheshire, Connecticut, ' 
and all but three Chinese children and their pcurents (from the same family) - 
are Caucasian. Two of the children ih this year's preschool come from bi- 
lingual/ hOTies, one ^ Chine^taNind one Italian. The participants axfe predominant- 
ly middle class, although ^^cross-section of economic strata have been repre- 
sented.,^ The education pf the mothers has remged from high school to graduate 
degrees. Of ^he 27 197S-76 participants, three mothers were working full-time 
during the program^ and six others were %iK>rking part-time. Fathers' occupations 
var4^ed frop^ executives and physicians ^o factor worker to unemployed. 

The 27 children in the 1975-76 program had a total of 46 siblings. 
Sevei{teen.of these, or 37% have received special services from th6 school system 
f|lr learning problems^.. The percentage of siblings of preschool children Vho 
had received services in the past thr^e years ane 33% iii 1972-73, 54% in 1973- 
74, and 58% in 1974-75. 
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TABLE it^A 

Handicapping Conditions 
1972 - 1976 

r 64 children 



Medical problems" 

Hearing Iqss / 1 

Cerebral palsy ^ % 2 

Birth defect / 1 

Prematurity , i ^ 8 

Clef palate 1 
Hylane membrane diseas^ ^ 2 

Strcdbismus . 3 

Cancer 2 



Mental deviation 



Retardatipn 
Thought disturbance 
(Jifted 

* 

Emotiopal 

Autism 
Hyperkinetic 
Socially disturbed , 



2 

6 
.1 



V 2 
2 
10 



* . ^ 



Language problems 

Stuttering 
Developmental Delay 
Articulation 
Multiply 'handicapped 



1 
13 
4 
3 



FRir 
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Table II-B 



Han^bteapping Conditions 
1976 • 1977 

24 children- 



Medical Probi'e»s 

Birth defect 
Cancer^ 
Strabismus 
Brain damage 



2 
1 
2 
1 



Mentad Deviation 



Retardation 
'Thought disturbance 

, aK>tional 

Hype»kinetip 
, Socially disturbed 



2 
1 



1 
4 



L4nguage ProblemiB 

DevelopcDental delay 7 

vArticixlation ' 2 

Ifultiply handicapped 1 



FiYe children on waiting list. , 
.Tb be served in the Consultation Center. 
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SECTION III 



EVAUJATIC»I' PROCESS and SEQUENCE 



\ 




^be"^«3^uation process has evolved over the four years of the program 
as the neefi and progress of the .children and the mothers have become better^ 
understood. Many of the origiivad elements of the evaluation, such as the 
Gesell and S^anford-Binet examinations, have beeh retained. Other elements 
of the evaluation, ^ch as parent questionnaires and teacher reports have 
been expanded and formalized. Elements have been added each year. In addi- 
tion, sooe of th6 preschool proceyiures, particularly the video t^pe record- 
ings and tape recordings, -need to be ^teveloped into parts of future evalxia- 
tions. The following list summai^izes the. ev«auation process for the four 
years of the program: 



1972- 73; Stanford-Binet , Gesell, Parent 5Jijestionnair% -^and Interview, 

Teacher Report. .Conducted by the school psychologist. ' 

1973- 74: Stanf ord-Bihet, Gesell, P£u:ent Questionnaires and teacher • 

Checklist of Cognitive Tasks. Conducted by the school 
psychologist. • ^ ^ 

1974- 7S Stanford-Binet, Gfesell, PareAt Questionnaires, Parent Figure 

Drawings tif Parent and* Child, Teacher Inventory •of- Chil^dren's 
Behavior,* Year E^d Teacher Assessment, Video-tape Recpr*j3g of 
Faurent-Child. Interaction. Conducted by. part-time program 
evaluator. 



1975-76: Stanford-Binet , Gesell, p^re/Post Pai^ent .Ouestionnaires (cop- ' 
pared to Nurseiry School Control ^roup).. Parent and Staff 
Monthly Questionnaires, Teacher Classroom Observation Schedules 
and Ratings (Initial, mid-ye€u: and final) , vided-t4pe recording 
of children , (pre/post); Developqent of Individual Case Studies, 
Intervievrft of Parent of Preschool Gratduites, Interview^ of 
Teachers of Preschool Graduates. ^Conducted by fiai-tiihe evalua 
tor and supervised by paxtVtime consultant. • 
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SECTION IV 



PRESENTATION OF RESULTS 
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Effects on Children as Measured by Standardized Tests* Stanford- 
Binet and Ge^l Developoental Examination • ' 



Related to: 



M>jective 4: To, develop a continuous evaluation process 
for purposes of. research and demonstration. 



■ - - . ■ • i 

5' 

Objective 6: To dociiment gains in adaptability, reduction '' 
of stress and improvement of cognitive function- 
ing in. the chiid , v . . . y • " 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE pATA 
• * ' ' , 1972 - 1976 * ' . 

. '.r ■ ' . - ' . 

The -accompanying figure presents' graphicaliy the Stanford-Binet 
(1972 Norms) I.Q. change scores for^- three groups of program children. ' 
Table IV-A presents the pre and post;' scores ff or all children. The one groups 
of eleven chil^iren represents graduatTes of the program. Theie children were 
first tested tor the program in 1972.and^l973v ' At the time of retesting^ 197^, 
those "eleven children, were ho longer in^ the program but were within the regular 
school system. As a group these children had' ^an initial 1^. score of 74.1. 
In 1^975 these children had a mean I.Q. score of 90.2. This <:hange is statis- 
tically significant (t (10) = 3.74, £< .bl) . 

Also illustrated is , the ^)re-post I.Q. test data for the 23 childr^ in ^ 
program during 1974-1975." For these .children the mecui initial score was 90.6 
anci the mean end of year score was 100.7.. This 'difference was statistically 

'Significa^it (t (22) = ^.25, £C:01). 

"7 ^ « 

Stanford-Binet I.Q. test scores for the 1975-1976 prograia year also are 
illustrated on the accompanying* figure (End of yecu: testing was completed in 
euly May, 1976). It was feund th^it- the beginning I.Q. mean score for the current 
year program children was 98.3 and the end of the yjear mean I;Q. score was 107.7. 
This difference is also statis^tically significant (t (23') = 2.84. £<.01). 

•Although 4n increase in- I.Q. scores is not the prim£uy objective of the . 1 
preschool intervention program, measured I.Q. does increase as a .function of ) 
placement in the program*; and this increase appears to be maintained after grao^ 
uation from the, program^ Helping each Individual child use his or her potential 
for learning remains the pjriii^pry object of the program. However, since Stanford- 
Binet I.Q. scores are good predictors' of academic success, it is et^couraging to 
report that, on a group basis^ significant changes in I.Q. are produced by the 
program. 
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, « Program graduates, xetiested 1975, n - 

t(10) = 3*75, £<.01. 

> 9 1974-1975 Preschool children, n- « 23; 

t(22) = 3.25, .£< .01. 

-L i|B 1975-19-76 Preschool children, n = 24; 

t(23) = 2.84, £< .01. . , , 
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A^lysis of Gesell Developmental Examination Scores 



The Gesell Developmental Examination assesses developmental age. Used 
for itk djiagnostic^as well as its evaluative value, the examination tests a 
variety of language, motor, suiaptive £uid personal-social competences • Table ' 
IV-B compares tHe growth in chronological and developmental ages and notes^ the 
(^differences for all four years of the preschool program* >' ^ 

Analysis gf the scot^s for each year indicates that children in the pre- 
school make gains in developmental age that sure equal to their chrpnologic^l 
growth. ''She average growth in deyelopmental age pe^ month of each group is: 

1.04 months 

1.1 months 

1.0 months 

«93 months 

Because each of these children has been identified as having one or more h^ndi 
capping conditions, which may affect development, the fact that their develop- 
mental growth has kept pace Wi^Ui their chronological growth may be amother ill-, 
dication of thV effects of the preschool program. 
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Effects on Children' 1975-1,976 as Measured by^T^chera* , 
Ratings and Observations « ^ 



Relate to: ' "5- 

Objective 4:^ To develop a continuous evaluation process 
for purposes of reseeurch and jdemonstration • 

Objective 6:: To doctoienr gains in adaptability, reduc- 
tion of stress apd improvement of cognitive 
^ functioning of the child. 



9 / 



ANALYSIS OP BEHAVIOR RATINGS ^ 

\i ' 

i 

Teachers m^de general ratings of the abilities of each child in their 
classroom in 14 behavior areas using a seven point scale, with one indicating 
DO problem and seven representing a serious' problem. (See Appendix B-1 ' for 
a copy of the rating scale. } Ratings were Bwtde in October, February and June 
%rtien the begixuiing, mid-yeeu: aind final Classroo© C»>seirvation Schedules were 
co«^l»eted. The rating scalW corresponds to the ClassroOTi Observation Schedules.^ 

To obtain a reliability index for the ratings, at the end of the year the 
aides in each classroom were asked to complete the same rating scale for each 
child in their classrooms. The ratings of the aides were then compart to those 
of the teactlers. *r TeQjle IV-c presents the results of these comparisons in each 
of the four groups. The table also presents ^e results of the teacher-aide 
comparisons for each of the 14 areas. The data in the table can be siammarized 
as showing an average perfect agreement between teachers and aides of 63.5% and 
90% of the ratings within one point of each other. 

Figure 1 shows the^verage ratings for the preschool group on each of the 
14 abilities at the three different times the ratings were made (October, ^February, 
and Jxine) . The averages ar^/lbased on the teachers' ratinc(s. Table IV-D presents 
the results of the statistical analyses: t tests comparing the firsthand third 
ratings. As both the figure and the teQ^le show, significant gains were made in 
12 areas. The two are^that did not show significant ciianges, as rated by the 
teachers, were audit^^ problems and physical disabilities, areas which an educa- 
tional program wuld not be expected to affect. However, visual problems did show 
an iaprovement at/the ,05 level of significance and this area pfebably reflect^ 
the en^hasis of^he program on perceptual skills, the influence of^^e optcme- 
trist-ccmsultant and the effect of some of the children's visual oper^icms amd/ 
or treatment. The other 11 areas; gross motor, fine motor, four langua^ arisas, 
gentoal learning, personality (or emotional development) , social behavior wim 
peers, social behavior with a^dults and conceptual development all indicate silgni- 
ficant iji^rovements. I 



FIGURE 1 
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Problem LeVel 



Gross Motor Skills ; 

Fine Motor Skills 

JVmot^t of Languages ^ 

Clarity of Language 

.Complexity of Language 

Language Comprehension 
and Reception 

General Learning Skill; 
fPersonality (Emotional] 



Social Behavior 
with Peers 

*Social Behavior 
with Adults 

JConceptual Development 
jVisual Problems 
Auditory Problems 
Physical Disabilities 
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Date i 

I 

Octi 1975 





1976 


f 
1 

Jiine 


1976 



GROUP fAEiMvlS 

ERIC . 0&SEI5N^'n6N SOrtEDULe^ 



n «= 26. 2 teachers 
(1 child who ervtered mid- 
March 1976 is not included) 
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TABLE 'rV - c 
Teacher-Aide Agreement 



% Perfect 



% Within 1 Point 



By Class (Oversai): • ' 


r \ 




1 (112 ratings) 
$ (96. ratings) 


SI 7< 
62.5 


/ 00. U> 

96.8 J - ' 


3 (li2 ratings) 


'65.1^' 


" - - - -89.3 - 


k (112 ratings) 


75.0' 


89.3' 


By Area (27 rating$) 




i 


1. Gross Motor Skills 


- 59Jt 


93% 


2. Fine Motor Skills 


63 


89 


3. Amount of Speech 


70 


89 


^ Clarity of Speech 


> 


89 


5. Complexity of Speech 


70 




6. Comprehension and Reception 


' 7lf 


93 


7. General Learning Skills 


1*1 


70 


8. Personality (Emotional Def. ) 

9. Social Behavior with Peers 


52 

59 - - 


89 - 


10. Social Behavior, With Adults 


,56 


93 


11 • Parent-child' Interaction* 


*^ SP 




12/ Conceptual Development 


70 


, 93 


13. Visual Problems * 


59 


96 


Ik. Auditory Problems 


81 , 


100 


15*. Physical Disabilities 


93 


93 


l6» General Health* 

4. ' ' ^ 


56 


93 

* * 



\ • C»tegor'ie&/Mded at mid-year* Not included in statistical 'analyaes. / 

ERJC • . • . • ao 



INDIVIDUAL case; S^TUDIES: ^ ... ... ^ 

SUMMARIES OF CLA5SRCX»! OBSERVATION ' SCtoXJLE? AND TEST taPORTS 

. * The Cheshire Preschool program includes children with a wid% variety 
of needs and strengths^ The curriculum is highly individualized: no two 
children sure expected to select activcities an^ use the materials in the saAe 
way, „ even if theif needs are .similar. Moreover, no^ isingle evaluation instal- 
ment can present all the sttepgths or prc^lCT^s of the whole child. Although 
^we beiieve,.that t:he t^ats^.^inefc a^ici^.Ctes^^k^xam^tdons, pro\:ida, much., useful : 
infdnpation^ they w^e i)ot designed to examine -ail the behaviors we feel make 
^up the whole child • 

We feel that the observations of the teachers, who work daily .with, peure^t 
.and child, can serve an evaluative |)urpose» This year^ we have used the Glas6- 
room Observation Schedule (see appendix) as a formal structure for the teachers' 
observa;tioos» Teachers ' completed the scliedu^es three. times (beginning, mid-year, 
and end of year) 'and shared the observations with the parents each time. In 
order to present a picture of the children who make up the preschool, we have " 
summarized the teachers* observations for e^ch child in the 1975-76 program. 
These 27 case histories together with the reports from the Gesell and Binet 
examinations, coityey information about the preschool children that group scores 
on particular behaviors cannot. -This highly individualized data 'reflects the 
highly individualized nature of the Cheshire. Preschool program and therefore 
sai^les are ^c^JLuded in the text of the evalxiation. ^ , > t 
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Ghifd 2 ^ -L _ * Birthdatei 4/12/71- 

Admitted; . 9/75 

< * ■ ' 

Reason Tor admission: Down's Syndrom* \ . • ^ 

Classroom Observati ons. 1975-1976 * ^ ' ^ . 

. '♦^ Gr6ss Motor Skills ; In the fall had a waddle-like gait, would not jump' 
or pl^y ball, -had poor balahce and coord iivat ion. Hgis become more competent ' 
walk is no longed a waddle, will clim^,^pump in place, can hit tether, ball. 
aRunning is still not agi^e and ^he will not ^ump do\{n.\ S^ie is very aw2ti«0 of ^ 
'Herself "ip space, ^ except when "rurm / ' \ * 

Fine Motor Skills ; At first had poor finger cohtrol,' no pincer grasp, ** 
had difficttlty manipulating small objects. Manual dexterity,' agility and Ib- 
ordihation h^ve improved greatly this year. 

; Language ; In the fall had difficulty understanding what was «aid to her 
and almost no expres|iveUanguage. Now understahds everything said to her and . 
i« beginning to put two or three words together. Can, make herself understood 
verbally, ^usic and mirrors have aided language development. * * . * 

General Learning Skills r Her .^^ttention, and ability to ccwcentrate have 
been age-appropriate, but at times she mo^es quickly *from one, activity to 
another and had difficulty getting involved. In tTie fall, she woald run otif 
of th^ room if ^nothing interested her. Now she asks for materials. • ExplOB*i-^ 
tqry be'havior .is beginning to show some planning. She i^ interested in and 
willing to trSf new things* ' m ^ * . 

} ' ' 

Auditory 1^ Visual and Physical Systems : .No apparent auditory" problem; ofle 

eyfe s#ems to t^i^m in at time. Will have surgery in Augx^t to close holes in 

her he£u:t. ^\ - . ' ' ^ 

Emotional Development ; At first ^d low tolerance of frustration and fail- 
ure. Is now bettet able to tblerate frustrati^.^ Self-image arid awareness of 
others are good. She is outgoing and not afraid of new people or situations. 
She, likes tb haveiher own way and it is difficult to get her to da seething shd 
does not want to do. , ' ^ 

Social BehaVior Witiil PeeriB^ : In the fall', was not really aware q% other 
children. Nov can play with others, but nefeds .help in approaching ' thto in posi- 
tive v^ys. 4^ 

With Adults ; At first did much testing of adults, but responded! to 
cleairly stated limits. Now age-appropriate. ' * 

With Parent : In the f|(SLl would not let her mother out of her sight. 
Is now able to leave mother without* any 'problems. . ^ ^ 



Conceptua l Develottnent ; She, at 5 yevs, 0 months, is t>er£orming at a^ental' 
*9e of 2.^ears, 4 iacmt|^. Her strengths are .in the social^ adaptive areas w^iile 
her greatest weakness. ill with language. Xast year, she was untestable on the 
Stahford-Binet. ' > 



Caiild 2 (cbntO * ^ / 

' vTest Performance ^ 4 ,v 

Gesell '^Peyeloj^ental : First exaAination was given on August 28, 1975. 

. Chronological age: '4 years 4 months 
9 Developmental age? 2 years 0 months 

A great deal of Resistance to the test situation was ob^rved. Variant 
•behavior , (responses to structure) was that of a child of 18 months of age. ) • 

Secoi^ examination was given May ^0, 1976* 
- Chronological age : 5 years 9 months 

' - / developmental age: 2 years 8 months 

Th^re-^ is much lesjs scatter in her; performance and more flexibility in her 
response to structure. She continues to need that bit of extra time td make a 
total ^ shift fjrom one task into another. , , ^ ^ 

iln general, verbal communication is easier and' much more mecuiingful. 



Child 8 , . • . , Birthdate: 4/30/70 

.Admitted: 9/75 , , 

, Reason for Admission: Possible emptional problems, appears to 

Sanction in abstract^«nd unable to^cbncre* 
tlze. Referred from private Nursery school 
. ^ because of 'ineibility .to ihteract with other 

children . ' • 

■ ^ y 

Classrooro Observations 1975-1976 

Gross Motor Skills. - In the fall, w^s very tense 4hd moved stiffly in all 
activities. He did not ^njoy motor activities and was unwilling to attempt most. 
Al^peared to lack awareness of his b9dy in space. Over the year, tenseness de- 
creased especially in the context of dramatic play. His swimming and other motor 
activities showed marked improvement as did awareness of self inA^^e. Now he 
is less stiff and more willing ta try motor activities. Skills are age-appropri- 
ate, but his muscle tone can be t^nse depending on^his emotional fttate* 

Fine Motor Skills ; Have been age-appropriate all yeaf . 

I/anguage ; Comprehension is age-appropriate. Has had difficulty attending 
to verbal directions, especially when he is anxious or upset; but he is more ^ 
wiHiiig to accept verbal lin^its now than in the fall. In the fall his voice was 
high and had little modulation, *he talked constantly and when he was excited his 
* verbalizations were unrelated and .confused. Now Jthere is less extraneous verbi- 
age and his speech is .more connected to what he is doing. His Voice is still 
loud at timies. , ' • * 

c 

Gener£^l Learning Skills ; In the fall, had difficulty setting limits, moving 
from one activity to. another, selecting a task and seeing alternative ways of uQingL 
materials. His €d>ility to move from 6ne activity to another, to select a task and 
to >ise materials in different ways have improved. He has had difficulty in organ- 
izing, himself ah^ following through with .activities since his mother's hospittfli- 
z^tibn in April, but hai$ shown improvement in recent weeks. All year has been- able 
and willing to %#Ork with other children and has shown good attention span and .ability 
to concentrate. • 

; Auditory , visual and Physical Systems in .the i^all could not Visualize or 
"^respbnd tp curves, but now his visual abilities are age^^appropriate. He has trouble 
sleeping wheh he is tense, tjlo auditory probl^s. 

Emotional Dfeyelopment ; In the fall he* was friendly but wanted to control- sit- 
uatipns and had difficulty following. Seemed fearful and anxious and showed little 
reaction to success. He was frustrated when it was time to leave. He used fan- 
tasy to organize his ideas. ^Swimming has hfelped lessen his fearfulness and anxiety. 
He ia no longer frustrated when it is titae to leave. However, his mother's hospi- 
talization has made him more anxious and fe£u:ful and easily frustrated. Now he has 
difficulty accepting adult support and feels very poorly about himself. Eniotional - 
development rem^iins the majjpr area 6f concern about him, b,ut he, is now better abl^ 
^ e*pj:eW«^i8 anxiety and coitfustion. 



Child 8 (cqnt.) 

•• ' • • • 

a - 

Soj^lal Bfehavior With Peers ; Irv the fall was able .t^ interact an^ sh^e 
with peers, but'iias regressed. He is concerned about his lack of acceptance 
by. his peers, but is unable to modify his approach and requires adult. help -to' 
have, positive social interaction. * 

, With Adults t Good interaction in the fall but lately- has l?een ' 
hesitant to accept adult support aixi complains about adult restrictions, 
,\ With Paurent ; Age-appropriate. ' « . 

" " Conceptual Developcaent ; Well-devjeloped abstract thinking and ability to 
preplan and work from sequences verbally or diagramatically from beginning to 
end. Continues to need' adult support to get started, find alternatives and 
integrate others into his play, Problems in relating thoughts tAreality re- 
main. W 

* Test «^erfonn£tnce - 

Stanford -Binet : He, at 6 y^ars, 0 roonthsr, is performing at a mental age 
* • • of 7 years, 6 months.- I*ast year, at 4 years, 11 months^ ^ 

>, • • he performed at 5 .yeeurs, 5 months, ' 

Gesell Developmental: ?irst exaraijiation was given^ NovSnber 6/ 1975. 

Chronological age: 5 years 6 months ' ' . 

. • ^'-^ Developmental age: 4% ye£Lrs to 5 years - 

" * • Varjent behavior indicated very young, emotional behavior — 

about a "3^ year level. * , 

The difference between his developmental and chronological ages has lessened 
It is n<Jw less than 6 months whereas before it wasp from 6 to 12 months. 



Some tenser p^rseverative behavior remains. However, this is not as rigid 
and lacks the driven qxiality seen earlier. 



••Child 11 - \ • • 

Admitted: 9/75 • Birthdate: 11/5/71 

\ . Reason for Admission! Possibly ' eaotional problem* 

• Fetal distress 

Classrootg Observatiohs ta75-i 97fi / : . , ' 

1 a »i tne year. All skills hive been age-appropriate levels all year. 
. , fine Motor Skill, , Have been at age-appropriaW level this yejf. ' 

Suric^t Lte^lrT- . ""^ ""ilakl* materials and 

p"L%rrh!^™Lrr:il/::ri,e"j^j2.'^ cr,an»« play a., ^e realistic 

ful ^ ^^^\!^^io^ with Peers : ' In th* fall, needed tJ control and feel power- 

4i«.roved.over the ■ye. ?"\""'" ' ^ to control also seen here, although he his 

inoth^rilld.- I.^ro^rS^e ySr^'i^iot'^ 1-'°^ " f.>her "played vith' 
_ ^ wTcu ovet ime year, but not at age-approprijpte level. ' 

Conofeptu^l Develoment; At rcT.cl. . " ^ ^ ^ « 

Test Perf orange / , • _ , 

• Stanford-Binet . -He,- at 4 jears,- 6 ii>nths. is ^«or«ing at a .Rental age of 

•• " ;/!^f;.^ "^"^ "^^'^ ^ superior range . . 

1« June, 1975, at 3 y^. 7^ll>j LT-^^ vocabuiai^= and cooprehensioh.- 
op t.e Binet..' ^.u^TIj iT^^ ^Z'l^^X'f^ 



ChUd 11 («5ntO; . Birthdate: 11/5/71 



Gearell Developoental r' Flxst examination wasT given July 3, 1975. 

ChrcmologiCal age: 3 years 8 norrths 
, Developmental age: 3^ yi^ea^s ^ 

Basically his overall development was in keeping with his chropolP9ical-age, 
Slight scatter within* the perfonnance^;Was*seen» ' ' . ' 

Second examination was given Ma^ 17, 1976 
Chronological age: * ^ years- 5 months 
, . Develepaental age: 4 yetes--6 months , 

His overall developoental is strongly ^at his .chronological age with reverad 
successes beyond his age. , His perfefemanc^e is- very consistent, " . 



Child 12 ' . . Birthdate: «/3/72 

Adni\ted: 10/17/75. . . ' . ' . 

* Reason for Admission: ' Speech unintelligible . ' 

Visual -saotor problems' 



Difficulties in spatial orientation 
.Hlgh^.y ^Ilergic-Boany eat infections 



ClassroCTt Observations 1975-1976 



• Gross Motor Skills ; In, the fail, had little interest in or ability on 
large' motor 'equipment. Climbing ability and b6dy^ balance w^repoor. He has 
improved greatly, patrticulatrly his confidence in climbing, but aX. times he trips 
and. falls frequently. He generally lacks strength and vitality and seems weaker 
than peers, but he is .now motivated to„try aotox activities. 

. . Pjne^ Motor Skills : Coor^natioa and dexterity are age-appi:<^riate, but he 
la^6 strength in his haods^Jid finger^^ . • 

*• • s ' ~ * * 

Jjanquaqei . In the fall was ^y and reluctant. to tallc, -^despite we 11 -developed 
inn^r lartidiage, vocabulary ^and thought. His. speech was almost unintelligible.' 
By the end of the year his willingness to talk had increased sq ;that there aj^e 
•now mor^ opportunities to develop speech ^lerity> wh^ch remains ^low age leyel 
in everydaf situations. ^" ' - * < ^ ' * . 

General Learning Skills ; In the fall .was di6tractibl$ and disorganized* 
^Over .the year he has s"hown general improvemtot but inconsistent behavior remains. 
.MMiimes he is well^rganized aad^able to concentrate, at other tiaes he is dis- 



orgabized and distrartible.* However, when he attec(Ss he shpws age-appropriate 
learning skills. ' ' * - » 

Audi^ory^ .Visual am^ Physical Systems x Hiis many colds and ear infections 
yvhich may affect hearing. Qqestioni remain about his visusd-motor system be- 
cause of ^the discr-epemcies 'in his motor .func^oning. - , t 

* Qnotioaal Devgl^pmentl ^ In ^the fall di^ not- ifiteract with other children ,at . 
All- ..^er Jbhe year ,5as growh^^p trust fimd become friends with the other children r- 
and ifr^hpw able to work and play with tAemV although still below an ^ge-appropriat^ 
level . ^ , * ' ' ' ^ 

^ith Adults? Age-appropriate. ^. / 

With Parent: .Age-appropriate. - ' > ; , 

.. ^ . . - ;^ • ~ ^ / ;^ \ ■ ^ . ^ / 

' Conceptual Developroent : At age-appropriate level, ' * • 

T^et PerfoiftBance ^ ^ 

, Stanford-Binet : HeVat 3 years, 9 Iwntte l^.performiiig at a mental ,age 

of '^ /earsr 4 aonths*^ Hi* ^)arti9ular strength 1» co^- \ r 
^ \ 'i)rehension. . Last year^ at 2 years, 10 n^piths, he perform- - 

ed j»t 3 ye^rs, .8 montiis p^s» could not suatain to his ceiling aget.) \, , 



Child 12 (gpnt.) 



Ce^ell Developciental : 



First examination was. given July, 8, 1975 
^onoiogical a^e:c ' 2 years 11 inorithB 
pevelopmenta'X ag^: 2H years (+) 



Slight developmental youngness %ras seen at this time. There was a difference 
of about 6 months^ between Ghj^is' developmen^l and chronological ages^ 'Variant 
behavior suggested quite yoting exootional develojin^t. . . \ , • ' ^ 

Second exAmtpation was giyen May 13V 1976 . • 

. -Chronologicfii agis:' 3 years 9 months ' \ ' 

Developmental agev 3 years 9 taonths - fooving . strongly 

into 4 year old behavior. 

^ 1^ ^ « * ^ • ' ' 

Nice ^ains have Heen made* in his overall development. There is no l^g. between 
his chronological and developmentai age - in fact he has rodved beyond hisr chrono-, 
logical age in several areas. So©e speech 'substitutions and 4fine iodtar treftor. 
remain, however, they do-not-.seeia to encumber his ability to function. 



thild 14 , , . , Birthflata : 9/19/72 

Admitted:. 1/76. - — ' , r * , . 

Reason for Admission:^ General d^velopaental* lags * 

Unclear speeclv when ^j^cited , ^ . ' ; 

: , • ^' , . Highly a^Hergfc \ ' . ' ' ' ' 

Clasaxooto dbstexya^ipns 1976 . . ^ . / * 

' Gross Hotor Skills ; When admitted to program, mcrtor ^ills were far b^icw 
age level : Ke wpuld laot attempt motor equipment and wets r^lUctarit to m<5ve. By 
end of year, improvement in skills and particvlarly willingness to try; Remains 
an area of concern, 

tine Motor 'Skills t Have been at age-appr'opriate, level. 

. Language : Upon ^dmissi^n, had difficulty understanding verbal directions. * 
Now Jx>th receptive and expres^ivje language are age-^appropriate . 

General Learning Skills ; Upon admission seemed to have trouble regaihing 
concentration when distracted. Now appears to have age-appropj^iate leeirning 
skill, although his overall slow tempo se^s to limit the nUmber anti variety ' 
of his activities* ' *' ^ . • 

Auditory, Visual and Physical System ; ^Questions about all areas at first. 
Currently no apparent auditory, problems although his way of »c5ving and approach- 
'ing things leads to questions about visual-motor skills, ' 

Bnotipnal DeVel-opment ; Genereaiy at age-appropriate level, although over- 
cautiousness, l^ck .of risk-taking afid tight control on himself suggest possible 
concerns." ^ * . 

- Social Behavior .witt> Peers : Age-appropriate. * . * 
%Ath Adults: ^^ge-appropriate. 
WAth Parent: A'^e-appropriate. - ^ 

' ' ' ' ' r ' ' ' * ^ ' ' ' ^ 

V Conceptual Dev^elopment ; At age-appropriate' level. ^ , - 

^ . : Test' Performance 
r= > n 

Stanfbrd-Binet ; ^ He, at 3 yeaifs, *'8 months, is performing at, a mental age 
ot S yeeurs, 1 m^nth. His strengths are in* language and 
conceptual development. When he was 3 years; 4 months, 
he was performing at a mental -Age of 4 yearrsr 3 months, indicating a growth of 
1ft nonths In^ 4 months time. ' - . ' \ 

. Geseil Developmental: First examination was given February 9, 1976 

' ' * , • Chronological age: 3 years 4 months - 
' * Developmental age: 3 to 3V years. ^ 

Yotihgest develbpment was seen in the^ gross motor aire^s and there was quite ^ span 
of ages (2^ to' 4^s years) • > ' \ 

• a • Second examination %fa8 given May, 1.3, 1976. 
^ ^ . Chronological age: 3 ye^rs 8 mdnths. 

I>evfeJ^pihental ^q^t 3 ye^ra 6 (+) months ^ ' 
His overall performance is basically in^ keeping with his chronological age. At* 

3 yeart 8 noptha of, age, his* dev^'opmant ?olid at 2H with.gpod aovemtot toward 

4 yearw behaviqr. There is not as much scatter' withih the examjas seen earlier. - 



.CWld 25 ' ; * • • Birthdata:. 7/3/71 
Adft^tted: 9/74 . ^ ^ , * \ . . • . . ' ' 

'^ason fof Adijigsion:* Visicg^ prcAlein~strabismus> glasses -since ^^ag^ ^ / 

' \- !• Severe tempe^r t»ntarums/ inflex:tt)le, stubBorn. ' 

Classroom Oi^^seWations 1973^76 , ^ ' ^ .\ . * 

Gro8s> Motor' Skills : H^ve been age-appropriate iill year, * ' \* . i ' 
Fine Motor Skills ; Ha^^e been age-apprgpriate all year. 

Language : In* the. fall had lags in receptive language; Now is more willihg to ^ 
' follow directions, Wt when agitated requii:es single clear' directions.' Coroprehensipn 
is now age-appropriate. ' In the fall had difficulty finding words- to express and des- 
cribe desires emd needs which led to frequent temper tantrums . Production is now ag^- 
' aeppropriate . ' * 

Gen6rat Learning Skills ;'^ In the fall had 'lags in ability to. work in same area 
as other chiI4ren,. could not share space or materials, ha^3 conflicts over organiza- 
tion of.^lay and was easily frustrated. Skills are now age-appropriate, but* when 
she is upset they regress. 

Auditory, Visual and Physical Systems T In the^ fall appeared to have auditory •« 
problems, as seeh by poor receptive language. ^ Now ther^ are no apparent auditory or. 
physical probl^s. 'Has been strabismic jince birth'and has had an operation recent- 
ly. Eyes ribw appear straight but she does not appear to be using them together. ^ 

gtoot ional ' Development : In the fall 'had frequent temper tantrums, low toler- 
ance cf frustration- and a poor self -ijpciage. Now there 2u:e fewer tantrums and she has 
increased toleramce of frustration. She rema^ins anxiouS' and negative. ■ , 

Social Behavior with Peerg ^ In the fall had difficulty 'sharing and taking /:ums. 
Di^ not en^joy large group activity. Now shows improved interaction but is aggressive 
when upset and at times has difficulty accepting ideas ai^d alternatives of others. 
Not at age-apprbpriate level. * * 

with Adults : In the fal!febecane upset with adult input uriless 
dt.had bee^ requested. Now shows age-appropriate interaction- when she initiates it 
and .is not upset. ^ ^ * ; . 

yjth Parent; In ,the fall could not accept mother's input if it 
had 'not been requested. Interaction is how age^^^ppropriate. ^ 

-^ Conceptual Devq|;iopment ; Has hafd difficulty all year with prepositions and ire- 
sponding to things in terms of relationships, but has shown soQe in\provement over 
the yeatr. ^ ^ . * ' \ * 

Test Performance . 



. Stanford-Binet, ; , ^he, at 4 years, 10 months, Ms 'perfonning at a mental acfe of 

4 yeeurs, 11 months, placing her in an average range of ability, 
l-ast year, at 3 years, 10 months, she scgred 4 years, 3 months. 

^ Gesell Developroentalt First examination was given. May 19, 1975. 

Chromi^lOgical age: 3 years 10 mon^ths. 
Deveidpmental age: 3^ y^krs 
She was functioning at a good 2h^y^eo: level moving toward 4 years. Her responses 
were in keeping with her developmental age. 

Second examination was given May 5, 1976. 

Chronological atge: 4 years 10 months. 

Djftveloppcntal age: 4 year& 6 months; 
There is a slight cfifferenee between her developmental and chronological ages, how- 
,ever^ ih general €hey remain within the same leVel. Some difficulty in visual motor 
areas was exhibited. 47 ^ 



PARENTS' PERCEPTION OF 
THEIR PRESCHOOL CHILD 
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Effects of Preschool- on Parents and Their P^rcej^tibns 
of Their Preschool Children (1975-76) 



Related to: . . * 

. Objective 1: To give mothers insights into basic learning 

J pattern that are unique tb their children there*- 

by improving the child — mother relationships 
and possibly diminishing leamiij^ disabilities • 

Objective 2: To help the "child, and his mqther become aware 

of both 'hie motivation and his sensory processing « 

Objective 4: To develop a continuous evaluation process, fot 
^ purposes of research and demonstration. 



Objective 6: 



. • • to document measurable gains in the 
mother's child-rearing techniques. 



At the beginning pf the 1975-1976 school year, parents of Cheshire Pre- 
' school children and parents with' children, in a nearby^ private nursery school 
f ijlled out the sa^e xjuestionn^re reg^rding^theif perception ,of their preschool 
children and their feelings, and attitudes toward their children . The two groups 
of children were the same age (4.69 for Preschool and 4.60 for nursery .as of May, 
,1976\; but they 4if £erfed in that the, Cheshire Preschool group had been identified 
ias^having "potential learning disabilities"* due to a v^iety of reasbns, while 
,the comparison children had not J&een identified as showing serious developmental 
problems. iTie results of the initial (October^ 1975) comparison of ^ the two groups 
have been described in the report: "Parent's Perception of Their Preschool Child: 
Highland School vs. Private Nursery School" (Corsini and ^lothschild, 1975). The 
results of the follow-up comparison, as well as the differences between the initial 
and follow-up comparisons, have been discussed in the report: "Parent's Perception 
of Their Preschool Child: Cheshire Preschool vs. Private Nutsery School, End of 
Year Comparison" (Corsini and Rothschild. 19*76). - The findings from the follow-up 
comparison and the differences betwe*en the two comparisons are summarized below. 
Both initial and follow-up reports are available fr<3m the Preschool. A copy of 

the questionnaire is'foxmd in the Appendix. 

* ■? 

Ability Comparisons - Section I 

Jj\ Section I of the questionnaire parents were asked to rate their children 
on 30 abilities in the areas of fine motor# gross motor, l^oiguage and social skills. 
Parents marked whether they judged their children to be "Poorer Than," "About the 
Same." or "Better Than" other children of the same age on each ability. A Chi- 
Squar.e analysis was used to assess the probability that the two groups of parents 
used the categories with equal frequency. For purposes of the Chi-Square analysis, 
the categories "About the Same" and "Better Than" were combined and contrasted wit^ 
the category "Poorer Than". 

Language Problems 

Significant differences between the Cheshire Preschool group and the nursery 
S9hool group in the area of language were demonstrated at bbth pre and post testing, 
periods as reflected by the items:' clarity of speech, ambunt of speech and com- 
plesity of speech. However, the level of significance of the difference on each 
item decreased between the Fall and Spring. For example, 63% of the Cheshire Pre- ' 
school parents rated their children as poorer in speech clarity, in the Fall; but 
only 42% did so in , the Spring. Similarly, 40% of the Preschool parents ra^ed their 
'children -as poorer in speech complexity in the Fall; but only 12% did so in the Spring 
While problems with language skill significantly differentiate the two groups of 
children, over the year the differences haye become less dramatic and indicate that 
the Cheshire Preschool children cire now more often considered to be within the normal 
range than they had been ii\ the Fall. 

Fine Motor Problems ^ 

In the Fall,, two items. Drawing Ability and the^Usp of Pencils/Crayons, sig- 
nificantly differentiated the two groups in favor of the nursery school group. ' In 
the Spring survey the two groups were not rated differently on these ittos. Thus, 
in the Spring* the Cheshire Preschool and nursery school children were no lon^ej 
different in the finfe motor behaviors assessed by these t%«> items. - 
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Complex Motor Abilities 

In the Pall three* items concerned with gross motor skills differentiated 
the two groups: Coordination, Throwing Ability ^nd Qat^hing TVbility. In the ^ 
_ Spring the difference on two of the abilities, throwing and catching, was no long- 
er significant; but the difference* in coordination remained significant. In addi- ' 
tion, the Spring difference between €he two groups on balance was significant, 
Thuar over the year there was no change in the degree to which the groUps were 
differentiated by more frequent ratings of poorer on complex motot skills. However, 
there were no differences between tW groups on simple gross motor skills (e^g, . 
walking and running) , . 

Social Behavior • i' • 

In the Fall survey significant-differences 'between thfe groups were obtained 
on two social ioehavior items: ability to get along with other children; and ability - 
to take turns and share with other children. In the Spring" the difference between . 
the two groups in ability to, get along with qther children was no* longer significant. 
However, the difference between the groups in ability to 'take turns and share remain- 
ed significant, but ^the data indicated. that both groups of Children made positive 
gains on this item, -1 

Other Items ^ ' • 

i - 9 

On the ability to follow directions there Was a significant difference between 
the^m> groups in the Fall that was not found in the Spring, . , ' 

Differences in Vision were seen at both tijnes indicating a higher, frequency of 
vision problems in the Pre schoor group than- in the private nursery group* 

New Items on Spring Questionnaire ^ 

Three new items werq added t6 Section I for the Spring survey and the Cheshire 
Preschool children were" rated as poorer more, frequently than were nursery school 
children on all tfiree: ability to persist after initial faidure; ability to plan 
ahead; and ability to. concentrate, ^ Because these Items r.eflept abilities that are 
important in the academic learning situations, they will be included in future eval- * 
uations, . ^ 

r - • 

4 

Pre-Post Comparisons - Section I 

Chi-Square analyses compearing Fall and Spring ratings, were aJLso performed for 
each group separately. For the nursery school group more of the changes between Fall 
and Spring were significant, but -the change on ability to play cooperatively with, 
others aipproached significance. Fewer children were rated as poorer on this abil^ity 
in the Spring than in the Fall - a change that is generally desired as a fiinctioxi of * 
conventional ntirsery school experience. 
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For the Cheshire PreschCK)! group only twb^ of the Fall/Spring comparisons 
were significant • There was a significant chaiige in parents' perception oS^ their 
children's speech complexity, with fewer parents judging this ability "poorer" 
in the Sprihg. than in the Fall. Eating habits also reflected a sign.if icsuit 
Fall/Spring change, with the Preschool children showing improvement. The cheuige 
on 'this item may indicate that the Preschool staff " s informal concern with proper 
child' nutrition has had positive effects. ^ " ^ . 

Indica^tions of Dramatic Change Section I ^ ' . , 

r— ^ f 

On the Sprihg questionnaire parents were a^ked to place a star beside those' 
items on witfich they had seen "dramatic positive change over the last 6 months". 
This procedure was used because it wafs possible for changes to have occureTd in 
some children Without that change placii^ them^ within the normal rlinge on a specific 
ability. The tyjo groups were Compared on the number of items for whidh dramatic 
positive changes had been noted. Several nursery schdol parents starred no items^ 
and it was not clev whether this omission 'indicated that no abilities had changed 
dramatically or that the parent had failed to follow the directions. Therefore, • 
only 25 of the 39 nursery school protocols were ^used for this comparison. 

The Chi-Sqyare analysis comparing the number of Cheshire Preschool parents who 
reported 5 or. more dramatic changes with the nvimber of nursery school parents who 
reported 5 or more dramatic changes, was significant. ' Over twonthirds of the Ches- 
hire Preschool parents, comp'ared with one-third of the nursery school parents, re- 
ported dramatic changes in 5 or more .abilities in Section Tjhis finding is a 
strong indication that the Cheshire Preschool program has been effective in its ' 
intervention with these children who were identified as having potential learning 
disabilities. * . 

Summary of Section I ^ ' ^ 

As a gjfoup, the Cheshire Preschool children' were ^nore frequently rated by 
their parents as poorer than normal on the abilities listed irt Section I of the 
questionnaire. However, over the year there were changes which indicated that the 
Cheshire Preschool prd^ram has had a positive effect .on these children with poten- 
tial learning disabilities. ^One demonstration of the program's effectiveness is. the 
fact that significant differences between. the ratings of .Cheshire Preschool and 
nursery school children w^re found on only 6 of 27 at>ilities in the Spring, com^- 
pared to 11 of 27 cdailities in the Fall. A second indicator is that the Cheshire 
t^re school parents reported a significantly higher frequency of "dramatic positive 
chcuige" than did the comparison parents. » " , 

The t>attem of abilities which /indicated ^significant differences ^between the. 
two groups changed between the Fall & Spring svirveys* Cheshire Preschool qhildren 
showed th^ most dramatic change in language, fi^e motor eind social skills; afid 
the^e changes were all in the positive direction. In areas yhere there had been 
significant differences between the two groups in^ the Fall, there were jio large 
significant dif f erences ' in the Spring. * , ^ . 



i ' . ' ' . # • *. 

' ' \ ' ' V 

Both groups, of: parents noted draia^itic positive changes in their chirXdren 
in the peer 'socialization and in concentration arid persistance. The ntirsery 
school parents noted dramatic changes mof e frequently than the Cheshire Preschool^ j; 
parent^ in pencil/crayon u?e and drawing. This » difference probably, reflects' a^* * 
' relatively greater emphasis on these skills in the nurseiry school a§ compared Vith 
the Cheshire' Preschobl. ' . - \ , » ' . * ^ 

Signif icajit ppsitive' changes did not occlir 4n the Cheshire t^reschool gjjoup 
in the abilities grouped under complex motor skills (e.g. cookdination and balance), 
indicatirtg a need for tSe ^Preschool to i?econsider. its activities and cortcfentration 
in this area. However taken a^ a whole the partem of changes in the abilities'*' 
. listed in Section I vindicate that the Cheslfjire, Preschool program has had a signi- 
ficant positive ijnput on its children. * ' ^ ' ^ . 

\^ ' Behayior Ratings of More/Equal/I^ess - Section ^11 ^ 

\ Section i^pf the questionnaire asked parents to rfete whether their children 
OTowed particular behavi9rs witii more,, equal, or less freqiuency .a?, compared to the : 
,^arents' conception of whatis true .for the average child of a similar a^e-r Section 
II w^s expanded from 10 to 21 items in the Spring[\survey. ^ 

Comparison Between Groups : Fall/Spring on 8 O riginal Items ' 

* J- - • ^ - ■■ ' ' ' ' ''\ ' ' 

In the Fall the > two groups of children had been significantly dif f erent , • by, 
parent report, on 6 of 8 items. In the Spring the two ^groups (differed significant- 
ly on only 2 of the 8 original items,' Cheshiy-e Preschool children continued to* be 
*more frequently rated as having less mature beKavi^ and more temper tantr.um^ thai? •> 
S^verage. However, ratings on crying, immature behavior, question asking* and general 

happiness were no'longer^ significantly different for the t:wo groups. The overewll 
'decrease the number of items which differentiate the two groups can be considered 
a. general indication of Preschool progr^am effectiveness*-^ * ' • . ' 

.Comparison between Groups : 13 New,. Items 
'a * 

•On four of the l3 new items there, were sigi^if icant differences between the 
twd groups and differences tending tcJward significance (p>.10) ojn 3 more items,. > 
These items can be grouped into two clusters similar to those 'described by Dehap 

Springfield (1974) lin their repbrt on the dimensions which differentiated ^normal 
from abnormal preschool children. The items restlessness, fussiness, moddin^ss 
and worrying reflect the "Anxious Fearful"factor . The items fighting; consider- 
atiort for others and assertiveness reflect the "Hostile - Aggression" factor. 
*While it is not possible, from the present data, to deferentiate whether, the Ches- 
hire Preschool children as a group have over/the year become less deviant in'^ re-^ 
lation to a nomal comparison groCip, the data inciicate that the Cheshire i^reschool 
children do-have characteristics which have been described In the literature as 
being typical of. deviant preschool children^ Subsequent evaluations may determine 

^Behar, L. & Springfield, S. A behavior rating scale for the preschool child(. , 
Developmental Psychology , 10, 601-610. ^ • \* 
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the degree to which dhahges on these characteristics may result from program . 
^ parti cipation. . , ^ 

, ' ' Attitudds & Feelings, About Children - Section III 

Section III of the questionnaire presented questions concerning the mothers' 
attitudes and^ feelings' about her child 'and her child's schooling. The Spring 
questionnaire contained the original 28 items and 7 additix^nal items. ThiS' 
narrative describes the broad areas in which changes in Cheshire Preschool mothers 
have been se^n. ' / . 

• . • ^ * f * 

Understanding & Acceptance ^of Thei r Children 

In the- Fall Cheshire Preschool mothers indicated a greater degree of confusion' 
and uncertainty aboqt their children than did- the nursery school mothers. In the 
Spring Survey the Cheshire Preschool mothers showed increased understanding and 
acceptancfe of -their children. On the item, "how well do you fteel you understand 
•your child?" Chesliire Preschool xAothers indicated significantly less understanding 
th^ did the comparison motherjB. The Preschool mothers showed a significemt Pall/ 
Spring change in the direction of increased undersljapding; krtd the Spying compari- 
aon Indicated that the. differences betWeen the two , groups was no longer significant. 
The item how .well do yda feel your husband understoands youi. child?" showed a similar 
pattern of changes . ^ • • 

'"^ . f ■ ' ' 

• TWO items, cdhcerned with how often iria^thers worry about what relatives and other 
adiilts think about their children and how often mothers feel isolated from other 
.people because of their chil<?ren showed similar patterns of changes. Cheshire Pre- 
school parents indicated ihcreas.ed acceptance of their children's behavior 'and a. 
reduced feeling of social isolation. While the Preschool mothers were significantly 
different from th^ nursery. school mothers in the Fall, there was no difference be- . 
tween them in the Si^ringj and/the Cheshire Preschool group changed significantly from 
the Pall to the Spring. " 

Concern for Child's Future " ' ' 

In both Fall and Spring comparisons the, Cheshire Preschool' mothers, as c6mpkred 
to the nursery school mothers, showed greater concern about t^ieir children '« future - 
«Jevelopment as seen on. three .separate questions. There wpre no changes in the Pre- 
sdhool mothers' responses from Fall to Spring in terms of the degree of their concern' 
about thej^ children's future • development . tn light of the fact that many of the 
Cheshire Preschool children continue to haVe serious problems which affect many as-^ 

f^^f^°Pf^"^' findings that Cheshire Preschool npthers are more' concern- 

ed about their children's future, are not surprising.' . : 

j^e^lings of Adequacy as a , Mother " ^ . ' ' ^ 

. . ' ■ ■ . • * ' / 

In the Fall Cheshire Preschool mothers were significantly different from nursery 
school mothers on two items which indicated that the Preschool mothers were feeling 
Inadequate as mothers and enjpying mother ihg l«ess than the comparison motheriT These 
Items were concerned vith how much fun the mothfers -had with their children' and how 



successful .they had^b^en in meeting their chiicfren''s needs. By the Spring - 
comparison, the^re wer^ no differences between the two groups on these, items. * 
Moreover, Preschool mother^' feelings of -success in meeting the' children's 
needs changed significantly from Fall, to Spring.* Thi? item demonstrates that ' 
the Cheshire Preschool program has had a dramatic impact on the rodthers it> terms 
of their perceived effectiveness in meeting their children's needs.* 

' 'However, in the .'Spring the Cheshire Preschool mothers still differed * signi^ ' 
ficantly from -the mrrsery school mothers in their confidence in their ability t.o 
give their children wha,t they need. Both groups became more confident over the 
year, and*'the Preschool mothers wef-e' significantly more confident than tl^ybad 
been in the Fall; but the» difference* between the ^fdups remained significa^. 

Similarly, both groups changed positively from Fall to- Spring on questions' 
pertaining to the frequency of feeling angry and frustrated with their children. 

Changes in Husbands^ • . * . ' 

In both i:he Fall and the Spring; about of the, Cheshire, Preschool mothers, 
compared to 10% of the tiursery school inothers, reported that they seldoit or only - 
sometimes agree with j;heir husbands concerning their; children, a margirfally sig- 
nificant difference. Hpwever, both grpups indicated that husbands' degree of ' ^ 
understanding of the* child'had increased oyer the. year, * * . 

^ « • - ^ 

Helpfulne ss of Professionals • * - - 

^ ^ ' ' : • . , - ^ , 

^ ^ • ' I % 

4 

In both Fall and Spring the Cheshire Preschodl mothers fouiid; significantly 
mor6 than the-nursery school 'mot;hers^ that-.nJrofessionals had been of help-' in* under- 
standing ,^their ^childr^. Ne^ly-^90% of the Cheshire Preschool mothers, found -that 
.professionals had be^€n quite of very helpful on both surveys. Thus', the Cheshire 
Preschool mother^ contact with professionals in the preschool .program appears to 
be helpful toythem. ♦ • • , • \ . 

•% ^ -\ . ; • . , * • ' " 

New ttei:^ * , . * • 

, / Two of the new items concerned the- 'importance of the physical environment for 
.^^hildran's. learning, a basic concept: of the Che^irre Preschool prcgram. * Qp these 
items, related to the arrahgement of the child's and^ the .home en\>ironmerit, 

Cheshire Preschool mothers indicated significantly more awareness'/ than di4 nursery 
school mothers,: of t*he importance of the physical environment in children's learning 

* , ' < * 

• Bqth groups .of /mothers felt that thefr children had been affected by* preschool 
e^fperience, but the Cheshire Preschool group chose the category /^very much" signifi- 
cantly morfe ofteri than'.the comparison mothers. Another significant difference be- 
twe^i) the; two groups was in the degree to which laothers felt that they themselves 
had beeit affected by tteir children's par^chool experience - with the^ Cheshire Pre* ' 
'pchool mothers feeling morn aff^ed by their^ children 'SL preschool than did the 
nursery schpol mothers. Thus, the piesKire ^^reschool program, as perceived by^the 
mopiers, al>pears tQ, have had a significant positive impact- on both the children ind. 
the mother^, H^i^ver^ there was no difference between the ti^o groups in the degree 
to irtiich the Prescb<>ol program. had affected the fathers. Increasing father involve- 
ment is a toajor goal of the*; 1976-77- Cheshire Preschool program/ ' 

• It- .is important .to r^aliz* thaf the- parents and* the > consultants work very • 
cloself -.^ogethe?:. which is one of the unique features of the fTepchool prograa, ' 



The final two items on jthe cju'^stionnaire, "to what degree "haye yoa been ^ 
surprised at your chiWs growth this y^ar? "a^id "HoW much have you as" a per son, ' 
. cjianged for the better ii> the la^t »ix months?" -both indicated significant dif- . ' 
fairences between the two groups of mothers. Both items reflect the dramatic im- , 
-pact the Cheshire Preschool program has had on ix)th these children with potential 
learning problems and the mothers of these, children. ' . ' 

School Related Item , • . . ^ , * \ ' 

Theitvo groups of mothers did not' differ on any of the schopL-related items 
at either survey period, iwo items , concerned with how handicapped children^ 
should be tre^t^d iti school, a^id their effects on ot)»er ch^ildren , showed that a *\ 
majority of all the parents were strongly in favor of "mainstreaming"" the inclu- 
sion of handicapped children within the nainstraam .of the educational- system. 

Moreover, both groups Qf parents indicated that they were interested in what 
happens tp. their children within the school system, that, they felt t-hey cowld 
play an active role- m shaping that .educational experience, euid they werje Willing 
to su&pbrt^^ef forts to rtaintain* qt;aLity education. Both groups of parents appear 
to perceive school to be ah open and responsive system to which they have access, ' 

Summary of Section III . ' ^ ; ' s ^ - ' 

, It is in .this section-of the questionnaire that the impact of the Cheshire 
Preschool program on the mothers can- b4 most dramatically seen. • In the Fall these 
mothers, as compared. tQ a c6nti:ast group of mother-s of "normal" preschool children./ 
wer^ mpr^ Confused by their children and were feeling socially isolated because. of 
th^. • However,, emalysis of the Spring questionnaires shows that the Cheshire Pre- 
school mpthers have made significant gains in their; ability, to understand and accept 
their children. \s^lle the mothers, ^s a group are still more concerned about the 
future development of their children ^ as compared to tb? contrast group, their : 
feelings of adequacy' as mothers ha^fe changed significantly'.' The Cheshire Preschool 
mothers hav^ changed from feeling inadequate and finding very little enjoyment in 
Bothering to actively enjoying and feeling in oontrol in* the mothering rolq. The 
mothers have learned strategies to use the environment and their skills to foster 
their children's developperit, -Thus, tb^ .tiheLshire Preschool program can ^be seen not 
only in the childten but also in the mothers of those children, \vhile the mother 
change^ can be considered partially responsible for the positive child changes and ' 
the chiid changes as partially. re spoSsible -for the positive mother 'changes, the - two* 
sets of .changes cannot be ^ separated. The fact that the changes' in both the children 
and the mothers, one so interrelated, is a clear indication of how and why the 
Cheshire Preschool program is a successful mother-child program. ^ 
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D. Longitudinal Effects on Children: 'information oh 
. , Preschool Graduates* - * 



Related', to * - . ^ 

Objective 1: • . . and possibly dia^inishing leeiming 

disabilities. 



Objective 6: To document ^alns in 'adaptability, reduction- 

of stress and improvement in cognitive functioning 
-of the cHild. - 




. , 4 . ' ' : -41- ^ " - ■ ■ " 

"The progress of the 27 children ijemaining in the XZiiieshire^hool . » 
system was investigated by interviewing their current teachers, tHeir mothers, 
school social worker, developmental examiners, speech therapists, tutors 
any other relevant personnel. .\ 

Table IV-B presents - a summary of the handicapping^ conditions, of the 
27 preschool ^aduates who are still in the -Cheshire schools, i> 

. ^ Table IV-C >uinmari^es the results of informal interviews of the Children* 
Current school teachers. ..(A copy of the inte^iew is' in Appendix) ♦ Only 22% 
of the^ ohildren were judged Tbelov average" in academic pferfonaance, and 19% 
ofthase children w^re judged. **beW average" in, social behavior.. Tiws, the 
majcority of the preschool graduates are functioning well in their classrooms. 



V - 



' li\ addition; >the su^jpbrtive, services these graduates rfe<Jui're are • 
described* \ 



Suimjiary of Handic^ping Conaitidns 
of Preschool Gra^^uates ^tiil 
in Cheshire 



Major Problem 



Number 



Medical Problems 

* (before* or after birth) 

Langnage' Delay 

Emotional Problems 

Genex^l Developniental Delay 

Perceptual Probl^s* 



12 
6 

j6 
2 
1 



In mahy- instances children were admitted to. the program, for several' 
reasons: ^ . ' . * , ^ ^ 

^5 children with medical problems also Sad ISuiguage d^lay. ^ 

. ' ^ ;1 child vrith. medical pro^elivs iftlso had emotional probl^^. : 

1 cbiiii with percepti^l problems also* had emotional prdblems. 

-ri child with language delay also tiad ^e!!neral developmental lags 

3 children^ alsp. had a family history of^lfeaming disabilities,, 
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TABI^ IV^ - C 



Siunmary Data From Teachers ' Reports on Progress of Preschool Graduates 



7 in first grade'. , 
2 in readiness 
14 in kindergarten • 
"3 \n pre-kindergarten 
J in nursery school 



Acadeanic P^^rf onnance ; 



Totals 



' ^ average 
14^ 



average with 
qualifications 



i>elow 
averaqpe 

■ 6i 



Social Behavior; " 

, ' Totals 



15 



7. 



60 



Preschool Graduates Receiving Services 
1975-1976 




School social worker, speech therapists, developmental examihers and. 
perceptual tutors in all the elementary 'schools in Ches'hir'e, as well as the 
children's classroom teachers, were contacted to, identify the Preschool grad- ' 
uates currently receiving services and the nature of the services provided. 

Of the 27 children still in the Cheshire school systera, 11 receive no * 
services at all, the remaining 16 .children' ireceive services, but they 5ire 
all in the mainstream of school. While it is difficult to say how many of * 
these children would have been placed outside the school system had they not 
been in the Prescl^ool, it is probable th^it several would have been candidates 
for outside placement. 

Breakdown of Services (Table IV-D presents a graph of this information) 

Speech Therapy : Based on StanfordHBinet and Gesell testing^ teacher's - 
observations, .outside professional diagnosis iuid^ paient reports, 18 of the 27 
children had significant jspeech problems when they entered the PreschooL. Of 
these 18, ,10 are^ currently receiving speech therapy. The preschool graduates 
have been described^ by one of the speech therapists as having more severe speech 
and language problems than most of. the other children being tutored; they .will 
probably receive speech therapy longer than pther children will. However^ all 
these prdschool graduates' axe making progress. 

Perceptual Tutoring : Again, based on Binet and Gesell testing, teacher's 
observations,, outside professional diagtjosis and* parental reports, 20 of the 27 
children had neurological and physiological perceptual needs. Of these 20 
children, 3 currently .receive perceptual tutoring and 4 children with severe 
organic problems have aides who provide perceptual .training. These 4 children 
all received X)utside diagnoses of their problems (cerebral palsy/ autism, hyper- 
activity and^heJurihg loss) aiid- they probably would have been placed outside the 
school "system had the supportive services not been ^available. 

Emotional Problems j. Upon admission to the preschool 7 children had enfo- 
tionatl problems (also ba6edon testing, teachers, outside professionals and 
parents). Only one*o^ the children is currently receiving ^services because of 
emotionafel need^. , ^ 
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E. Longitudinal E?tfect4iL^ the Preschool on Parents and Children as 
Se6n by Parents: Interviews of the Mothers of Preschool Graduates. 




Related to: 

Objective 1: To give mothers insight 'into basic learning 
* • Pc^tterns that are unique to their children 

thereby improving the child-mother relation- « 
- , ^ "Ships and possibly diminishing' learning dis- 

, abilities. 
« 

Objective 6: To document gains' in adaptability, reduction 

of stress and improvement in cognitive f unction-i 
ing of the child; and to document roeasureible 
gains in the mother's. child-rearing techniques. 
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Summauy of Analy3is of Mother Interviews 

Parents of children who had graduat^ from the preschool during its 
first three years were interviewed in order to obtain descriptive infonna- . 
tion on how participants in the prjeschool felt t^hey had been affected by ' 
their experience.in the preschool. All parents still living in Cheshire, 
with the exception of three mothers who were excluded because of very poor 
attendance or ^motional probl^s, were contacted J'* Of the 24. parents contact- 
ed, 22 were interviewed • one mother was not interviewed because of ^schedul- 
ing problems and anotHer failed to keep several appointments, Twq mothers 
had had two children in the program. The f611owing report suminarizes -the 
' m^jor ti^dings from the interviews of 22. mothers and includes 24 children. 
Interviews took place in November and Deqember, 197.5 and January and Febru^try, 
1976; and all w^re conducted an the school in which thfe preschool program is 
held.' ' . .* ^ . . 

• The interview was designed to covei; all aspects* of the preschool program 
and was divided into eight sections: Past History; Child's Current Status; 
Description of Child '$ Participation in the Program? Changes in' Mother's Be- > 
havior; Influence of Other Mothers, hjeetings, etc.? Husband and Program; - 
Consultants; and Suggestions for Change in the Preschool. (A copy of the 
Interview, is in the J^ppendix. ) A complete analysis of tl^e responses of the 
22 mothers on all questions has been prepared (Analysis of Mother Interviews 
Rothschild, 1976) * The following sxammary presents the highlights of the in- 
' terview .analysis. The accompanying data summary presents the actual coviiits dn 
each que^ion. , . 

« * 

SUMMARY ^ , ' ' 

In describing the history of their children and themselves before they came 
to the preschool the parents presented pictures of .preschool children with diverse 
kinds of developmental problems. Over half the parents described negative effects 
on the rest of the family of* either the children themselves or the 'parents ' attempts 
to deal successfully with the children. Some of the children could or would not 
be le^t iwith babysitters or ^required special arrangements in their, daily lives. 
In other cases siJ^lings were upset by the preschoolers or were neglected by the 
pafents who had- to spend more time with tl^e phild in need. Over l>alf the preschool 
children could not get along with other children or adults. 

In attempting to "treat** o^ at least be more successful with their children, 
most of the parents had consulted medical i)rofessiQiJals or educators; but in all 
cases these efforts. were not succes&ful. Some parents felt that the professionals 
did not 'fully appreciate the extent of th^ children's jrieeds and the problei^s they 
caused. Parents who did receive professional help because of the severity of the 
children's needs presented^ ^ picture of fragmentation of services with each jiro- 
fessional treating only his or her specific area and neglecting the child as a whole 
'individual. Jn general, parents described themselves as desperate when they come to 
the preschool. 
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Air the parents saw that their children were greatly improved at the 
present tiifle; however, several children stiil had severe developmental needs 
aod over half required some type .of supportive services. All parents felt that . 
-the preschool had been a positive experience for their children, particularly 
in the areas of ^elf-confidence, language, socialization and gross jnaotor develop- 
- ment. Moreover, with only two exceptions, all the children were described as 
now being able to get along with other children. Parents were pleased with' 
their children's curlrent school experiences. ' " 

. When dsked to describe how their children had changed over the course of 
their preschool participation, most of the parents could not recall how or when 
the changes in behavior had occurred. Answers on this section of the interview 
were subjective ett\d highly individualized. The^case histories of individual 
children present more complete picture of the growth and chcuige that occurred 
during a ohild's preschool participation. One geneyal finding concerned the 
positive effects o'f the child's -changes on the rest of the family who were riiore 
relaxed and better able to communicate with, enjoy and be patient with these 
children with special needs. . ^ * 

IJarents were much better able \o describe the changes in themselves due to 
their preschool experience* With e>ne exceHion, all the parents felt they 'had 
changed. J>arentSv most frequently described themselves as formerly being less in- 
sightful and patient with children, more nervous and depressed, less flexible and 
harder on their children and less self-confident and more concerned about the ' 
©pinions of others. Over half the parents had felt isolated due to their worries 
about and the behavior of their preschool child. Parents generally felt that 
their behavior with thear .other children had also »been affected. Parents felt 
they had become more relaxed, considerate and tolerant; jthey took mote time to 
talk and work or play with their children; cuid they were more sensitive to their 
children's needs and better able to. deal with problems. When asked what specific 
things they had learned Trom the preschool, parents mentioned new ways to work 
with- children; how to talk with children, more patience with children and-about 
other people's problems and attitudes. Few parents admitted to having reserva- 
tions about the preschool before they became p^rt of it. Moreo\^er, they -were 
unanimous in^ expressing their enjoyment of their preschool participation. ' 

^he parents' meetings were one aspect of tfie preschool program that had 
specific and major effects on the parents.' All parents felt the meetings had 
been a positive influence on them. In particular, they mentioned the importance 
of other parents' friendship and support vhen they were upset, the comforting 
effect of learning that others have similar or greater problems and the falue 
of suggestions and help of oth6r parents when specific problems arose. Parents 
said that they had attempted to-h^lp others by giving advice based oxx their own ^ 
experiences or just being there and listening. Over half the. parents felt that 
what happened in the meetings' had positively c^f f ected their behavior in the 
\ classroom. ^ • ^ 



With regard to the patticipation of fathers, only cibout one-fourth had 
<?ome to preschool regularly although over half of the others had come a few 
times over the year. The majority of the fathers were described as enjoying 
their 'participation and feeling pQsitive about their children's participation. 
Most of the. mothers felt that fathers had a positive effect on the' program and 
that efforts should be made to involve them more closely in' the preschool, 

^ Concerning the consuljtants, parents generally described their contacts with* 
the architect and optometrist. From the architect parents gained greater aware- 
ness of the effects of the, environment and space pn children and adults, more 
understanding of th^^pTiyeical n'eeds of children, and suggestions about wa^s td , 
itKxJify their own homes to help their children. From the optometrist parents 
gained insight into human development, help on how to spot possible perceptual 
problems, specific information about their own children's vision, and suggestions 
on how to arrange lights and materials to promote better vision and perception. 

Many of the pareijits had some ideas and suggestions- about' ways to modify or 
improve specific aspects of the preschool. Many of the suggested fhanges have 
already been made. Yet, in general, ,the parents felt positive about all aspects 
of the preschool and grateful for the help and insights they had received. /)ften 
the parents expressed the feeling that they dud not know where they or their 
children would be at the present time had it not been for. the preschool experienc 



Sununary of Results of Parent Interviews 



NOTE: On some questions parents' responses fell ipto more than 
one category^ Thus, although the number of .parents inter- 
• viewed was 22 and included 24 children, the numbers of 
* . responses on eacfi item do not' always equal 22 or 24. 



I. Past Histo;cy ^ 
A. What child was like before coming' to preschool. 

• * . • * 

medical problems 8 ^ . " ^ 

delays in speech development , 6 ' ^ . * . 

behavior problems ^ 4 - - ^ 

family |) rot? 1 ems 2 ^ / * 

' no specific problem^ 4 . . . ' * 

1. Birth history, infancy, etc. 

' (see descriptive summary of characteristics of preschool 
' program graduates) 



seriou? trauma 
ho proljlems 

Effects on rest of family 
none 

negative 

Descriptions: ' . , 

needed Special arrangements. 



12 
12 



10' 
14 



parents very' upset by behavior 
frustrating to Work and ^ live with 
siblings upset by child ^ 
parents, could not leave child with s 
spent less time with other chiTjdren 




^ers, etc. 



3. Socializing 



with siblings 
with. other children 
with adults • 



^well 

' 20 
12 
13 . 



badly 



2 
12 
11 



B. How parents- tried to deal with' child's problems before 
coming to preschool. 

Consult pediatrician,' psychiatrist, 'other 
nrfedical professionals 
. ^' Speech program at/ Southern Connecticut St^te ' . ' 
College . ■ - . * 

^ - Regular nursery school . - . « - 

Just tri6d to.aop'e 4s best as they could' 

V/ere these- "sdlutions"' successful? 



4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
? 
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Past" History (cont.) 
C. How. parents learni^d about the preschool 

' : word of mouljh • . U 

letter sexi;t by program : *7 
saw at Highland School • ^ 2 
sent .by <z5hild guidance clinics' 2 
Sibling^ in -program ' ' 2 



II, 




What Child i^ Like Now? 
Greatly /improved - 24 
Descr/iptions: 
^ no serious - problems 



no problems ^ but receive 

speech tutoring 
doing well ^ but reqAaire, 

s^upportive services ' 
making progress^ but . 

emotional problems | 
makirig pro.gress^ but still 

has l^gs ' v ' , i/" 



XO (Note: two of these, children 
appear to have emotional > 
problems, that their ^rents 
did not mention) 

3 ' . . . , ' - 

4 ; 

2 ' . . 

. 5 ' ' ■ . ■ •' ' 
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.Influence of pre'scl^ool on child' s-bejiavior 

- Increased s 61 f -confidence .10 
Increased language and desire ' • ' ' 

to talk y , 

Experiences with group situations P 
Gains in gross motor abilities 7 - 
Helped child calm down " 2 
Better able to accept change 

and new situations ' '2 
More open to thingp around them '> 2 
Better, prepared for} kindergarten 2 ' 
Needed/>aii-OTe>£xtif(a help and 

attention '. ; ' • 2 



Special s^ervices 

(see sun^aty of progra^ graduates getting." se vices) 
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None 
Speech tutorij^g 

Perceptual or reading tutoring 
Aades';aue t6 organic problems 
Therapy outside school 



9 (4, of thesp receive other 
- services as well) ' > 

'3 - ' ... . - 

4 

1 ' 
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II. What dhild 'is Like- Nipw? Jcont .) 
* . C* Socializing ^ 

veil 

^ .with .sibiangs 21* ^ 
• . y ' vith peers 21 
(one. 4id not answer) 



baaiy 



1 
2 



D. Parent's a ttitva^^ toward chilS's current school experiences 



please.d . 
not pleased ' 

Descj;iption5* 



23 
1 



feared child, y^oulcj hdve trouble ^ r 
^- adjiisting, b'uiu he/she' '4id' nbt 
parent' want^ to objserve butr is 

stayingsaway . ' /' 
preschool set. child back in abili'ty*^ 

to cop,e with large groups ^ * 
^current nursery school is -^iiTd:j.ar 
to preschool . . . , : - - - 

prefers nx>re large/motqt' activities 



3 
2 
1 

1 



III. 



Description of Cliild^s Participation in the Program^ ' 
(The -^answers on most of these questions wer^ subj^ective and co.uld 
not* be stunmarized. ' These- questions* which^could be suftttnarized ''^ ' 
are, described below.) . • ^ 

B.^; 2^' Did child, act 'differently at schoot than at hlwe?-' ^ , ^ 

'\ . yes . ' -11 * " . - ' ^ . ' ' 

- * no ' - 9 * ^ ^ ' \. 

.don^t remember - 4 * T . " 

* ' ' ■»'•'* 

^' ' ' * . , " ^ , , " 

Despriptions : * . . * . < 

more .^ctive. at hpme ' . 6 , . . ^ ^ 

more acti4^ at sohool 1 • \ *. ' \ ^ 

^ ' more social' at school. 1 • * • * \ 

raore^ sot5ial at home . 1 / . f ^ ' ^ ' 

more independent Wt "liome ^ l' . \ 

. ' ^ . 
V 4^ Effects\of spx o^ teacher . \ . 
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none ^ ' . * ^ \ 

•ihale good^lfor child . 
• having both sexes > 
\ helps I vary prpgxain 



5 
6 



Dfescription of Child's Participation in this Pro^r^m \{dont. ) 
•C. Effects ^on rest -of family of changes in child's behavior 



no. 
yes 



■5 
19 
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Desfcriptioris : ■ " . • 

^better comrnuni-catibri* 
'with child' ^ % 
,en joyJ child ir^^re 
raare patient- with 

child ^ ^ ^ / • 

general pleased with 

chsijges * 
reaiize negd for 
. f jihysical activities 
• ; mother can get out 
' less frightening at 
home * 

mixed effects ^ 



£:hanges iti ^lother's Behaviors 



3 

a 

2 

1 
1 





A, Do you ^hink. you have changed due, to partici^^ation in the 



prespbooL? 



yes 
no 



21 



1^' .IVhat were you •.like before.. 

' / IqsS insightful, t^^rant and patient 
v.,^^^ ... with *childr^- ' ' \ . . / ' 

^^v^ nervous i^-^pressed / 
• ' • i^s' fXexife^e, hardeir on child^:en 
. concerned, abp>t what'gthers would 
^ . . ;thin1c ^ ■ . 

;less self confident 
quiet, defensive about, children 
.\4i<i^*t enjoy Older children ^is* much 
frustrated , 
spent leto tixtie with children . 
didn* t. lik^ other people * s jbhildren' 
didh\t talk as much 



2. Did' you fe.eJt i3olat)ed? 
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8 
6 
5 

4 
3 
2 
2" 

-2 
1 
1 
1 

. * 



yes 
no 



13 
. 9 
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.IV. Changes in Mother's iiehavior^ (coht.) 

' 3. Changes In behavior with other children. 



more relaxed^ considerate, tolerant i? 
take inore time for children^ less 
for house^^ork — talk with children 

inore ' . , ^ 
roore sensitive to ^eed^ and better 

able to deal with problems '4 . 

enjoy children more 2 
\get down to children's levels • 

verbally and physically '\ 2 

generallijjjj^ositive gains ^ 2 
let chiloren do more creative 

things at home 1 
work on specific skill developnent \ *1 

whole attitude change JL 

•no changes \ - ^ ' 3 ^ 

not , applicable 2 

What parent learned from participation- in program 

new ways to work with children 17 

how to talk with children 14 7 

more patience with children 6 

about other people's prbbleins A' 
X other peop-le's; attitudes towards chil. 4 * ^ 

be oneself^- say what one feels 2 

to like other people's children 2 • 

how to change- the^ home environment 2 

that others have similar problems 1 
more tolerance for othfer people's > 

problems 1 
nore observant of children's 

coordination 1 

^ ' to sit down quietly with one's child , 1 

C. Did program seem contrary to jexpectations 

no 13 

\_ yes 4 

Descriptions: 

• thought: it would. be a speech therapy 

program - 2 ' * 

room and, equipment 'Overwhelming i 
surprised ^t importance pf morher.'s role 1 
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•C. 1.^ via you have resejrvacioHS .at first? 

no i4 . ^' . ' ' 

yes 8 

. 'Descriptions: ' ' • 

not strict enough 2 
spent too much tiihe with own 

children ^ * ' 2 
thought far*-inore seriously 

handicapped childreh 2 

reservations about own - ; . . ' 

« abilities* 2 

want iTMDre structure 1 
didn't like use of first 

' names ^ - . 1 . 



Did you like participating in the. program? 

yes 22 . ' 
, no ^ 0 



Influence of mothers' meetings. . 
Positive 21 ' 

Ambivalent 1^ • * ' ' - 

Negative 0 . * • - * ' 

Desdriptions: . • ' 

friendship and support when upset 17' \ , ' ^f'' 
leaim that others h^ve similajf , ' ' ^ 

or greater problems " X3 ^ . 

,suggestions and help yith problems 12 - . . . . . 

. talk and plan for chi3.dren ^ . ' ^ 5 ' , . . 

• umderstand ; childr^en better - 3 * ' • : 

others see things in your child 2 ' 

1. Did you think the meetings vp\ild b^ helpful at first? 

yes .11 ^ * 

^* ' " no " 3 * ' ' • ^ . 

.didn't ; ' ^ 'V''^' 

know 8 • • . 
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Influence of mothers* infeetings, * (cont.) 

2; What else, did' you gain from mothers' meetings? 

(This section has?, been cont)ined vith a ^^reviaus one 
in the, analysis) • ' * ♦ - 

3* Feelings about Workshops 

positive '10 » . ' • . ^ 

V negative • ,6 , .\ ^ 

ambivalent ; ' . ' . / ' 

• - . Jio answer * 1 ' • - 

B. Did ydu think you said things to other mothers^ that were 
helpful? V . ^ . * ' ' , 



4 



bpped so 20- # ' , , 

no , 2 - 

Descriptions-: - * . 

gave advice bas^d on experience ' 7 
' ^ can*t say* now * 6 ' , 

iDeing there and lis^tening . ^ ^ 5 ' . * 

supported ahd encouraged* when - *, ^ ' * . ' 
they were upset ^ ' 2 < 

C. V/as'the relationship with'other Mothers helpful? 

(This .settitJn has been combined fnith a previous one in 
the arrSI^is") . \' • - V - ^, _ * 

^ - , . 1 . ' * • ' . ' \ . 

. 1. Problems witH mothers* meetings, ' ' 

. ^personality c2iashes ^ - 6 . / \ n - -\ 

irregular atterfjdance / 4 ' > ^ \^ 7 . 

..need more' structure ' ' 3 " ' ' 

• 2. Did mothers !. meetings affe<it. behavior in 'the classroom? 



yes, ;il6 
no 6 



.*VI* Husbcmd and Preschool 

. ' A. How o.ften di^ husband particii5ate *ih preschool? 

regtilal:, frequent^ basis ' ^6 
^ ' a f^w ^times over the year 
\ none at all \ ' € . 
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. How rfid husbcmd feel when he caipe? 

.' Liked^^ 15' . } ^ . . \ ' 

■ • Did not'like*-: JL', ^. " .73~ . ' . ^ 



Husband antd Preschool *j[cont.)^ • , 

X. Husbands' fi?elings. about , child' s participation. 

Positive^ 17 
Qtjalm6 at first .\ 

' but chrarfged ^\ i ^ 

.Good for wife too 4 ' ' , . 

Negative - • 3 . . 

D.. Comiftents about participation of fatbeirs in general. 

Good .12 . • 

Kids liked 6 
/ \7ould like, more, 3-' , ^ , - ' 

F^ther^' would feel » * * 

self- Conscious 4 
Not too ^important* I ^ . 

Consultants 

A. Had personal contacts 

With architect * 6 
With optometrist 8 . ' ' 

' With design and 

materials- con- • ^ 

sultant , 3 * ' • 

B. Effects of Consultants , 

Architect: - ' ' * 

• awareness of effects of environment- 

aftd space on children and ^^^ults . M) 
urVderstand physical needs of childrefi' ' 

rtor^ ^ - " 7\ 

made modifications in own horjies as a. ' 

result, ' , 15 

l.es^ cancerned wi'th neatness . - 4 

got child-sized furniture * ' • 2 

'Optometrist: , ^ , 

insights 'intb. human development ' • vlO, 

* lhdicati6ns pf percefitual 'prol>iems 8 
/7 ^ • specific infortftatiorf, dbout own- child's 

^ iVi^on . -i ^ ' * ' 7, . 

. . ' , ' how ;to anrange lights and materials ^ " * '6 ' 



Suggestions for changef ' ^ 

more structured activities,? especially 

in olde-r group ' 
get a developniental pediatrician as ^a 

consultant 
more follow through with parents of 
' program graduates 
m^e speech therapy consultation 
b^ter follow-up ^on plans made 
too much contact with own pa^rents, too 
dependent 
. ways to involve fathers 
•*when kids are ^ready, move them on * to ^ 
kindergarten ' ' 
more music in program 

babysitting services . . 



Descriptions of Other Components of Preschool Program: . 

1. The physical evaluation- o£ the preschool classroom 

2. Description of the' materials* designed at the preschool 

3. Description of the workshops for preschool parents 



Related to: ^ - ^ 

^ Objective 2: to help, the child and his mother become aware . 

,of both his motivation and his s^sory processing. 

.Objective 5*^ To redesign a Kindergarten room in- a newly- opened 
^ ^ elementary school. ' , 



The Preschool Classroocn 



• The preschool ^program began in a fqrmet kindergarten classroom in a 
nearly new elementary^ school. *The room contain«^ over i200 square feet and' 
is 'essentially one very largfe Carpeted area. In the years ^ it has been used 
by the preschool, a learning, place for. young children where parents and staff 
work together has been built. The drawing's which follow this description re- 
present the major changes. ^ ^ , * 

. Some prcfblems with the space as^ we foiind it were appcirent even b§fore the 
children arrived: , ' 

1. "^rhe room as a whole and elements in it were out of scale. The built- 
in cabinets were too high to work on. Even more important was the fact that 
they prevented children from seeing and using the important places where, walls 
join floor. and wall, joins wall. Therefore, the cabinets were removed and stored. 
' We replaced a small fraction of t^em with a window seat that makes it possible for 
a young child to get to the window and look out. 

• ' The sjieer size of the one continuous space was another problem. . ,As a solu- 
tion, the counter tops that were removed with the built-in cabinets became "street 
.fables", useful both as space organizers, which' subdivide the floor area, and also 
, as work su^rfaces which children can approach from the. floor. 

•Finally, the cubby curea was made into an observaltion room from which parents, 
staff ^d visitors can see and discuss classroom activities. A small "quiet room" 
for children was retained in the corner- as an alternative to the large Center space. 

' 2. The "super-market'* lighting in" the crlassroom was turned off. Uniform 
high'-intensity overhead fluorescent lighting does not modcil form well and its even 
distribution was considered a hindranQe to distractible children trying to focus 
on a task. Therefore, we installed movecJ^le hanging incandescent lamps which have 
now been suppl^ted by a combination of track type ceiling fixtures and portable * 
crane lamps, of the type used on drafting tablesl 

These fixtures allow light to be focused *in appropriate intensity where it 
is n-teded. Art activities, close-order tasks, block building areas, etc, are 
well-lit with light that casts "shadows and models fortn. Combination incandescent 
fluorescent fixtures give good color rendition. Li^ht is also diffused through 
gauze pr, bounced off adjacent surfaces when softer light is appropriate to the 
children's play. The .overall effect .is ^arm and subdued and the children's response 
to materials and equipment thus djlsplajred reflects active interest with conscious 
choice. ' * . y 

• , ' 

Moreover, the natiiral light, glaring in from the one large expanse of glass, 
made seeding difficult. This glare problem is still no£ completely resolved. . 
Teachers sometimes have. had tQ resort to' pulling the opaque drapes closed and us- ' 
iiig only ar^.ififiial iight. Recently we 'have hun^ gauze curtains which hav^ graded 
density ini^j^sing jioWcird the i^igher brighter eirea of the window. Clear vision to 
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the landscape outdcxjrs is retained along the bottom edge^ 
curtains are currently being .evaluated. 



The effects of the 



Prom the time the first parents and children first arrived, the classrcxan ' 
ha^ contiriued to evolve. We believe that young children learn by moving and thus 
the preschool classroom encourages active exploration. The- staff and parents 
plan together so that the classroom presents an ordered environment which speaks 
directly to the needs of individual parents and children and helps them- grow. Ir; 
this process staff relies heavily on the preschool 's consulting architect, o^>tom- 
etrist and materials specialist to evaluate how the room is working and to imple- 
ment chcinge. • - 

Whert a second Kindergarten room was added to the preschool, the original- 
preschool classroom became the space for the younger children ranging in age from 
3 to 4. In order to particularize the room to the needs of this younger group we 
did some additional work to bring down the ^cale of the room and to handle a re- 
current problem at the entrance..- \ , 

1. The entrance to the classroom had no" door and its five 'foot width allowed 
hallway activities to distract the children. It was also difficult foi? some younger 
^hildren to remain in the room, especially when the mothers had left for their second 
^our meetings. A door was ordered, but while waiting for delivery-, we moved the 
•temple (a semi-enclosed wood structure with a platform, four columns and a roof) in- 
to the entry way, as a temporary solution. The temple has remained there ever . 
s,ince because it makes entering and leaving the classroom a notable event and re- 
minds children that they are leaving the classroom. The temple at the entrance also 
serves as a transitional space between the hallway and the roomful of activity;, per- . 
mitting a child a more gradual entry into the room. ' , ^ ^ - 

The remaining architectural structures added to the room were- designed to 
solve several space-place problems. The first structure divided the wet play area 
near the window from the remainder of the classroom. The top of this structure ' ' 
also screens some of the incoming glare and focuse^ visual attention to child-orient- 
ed spaces below. The -lowered "ceiling" and raised f Ijoor make a small private work 
area at one end and the whole structure helps divide the classroom into smaller more 
simply shaped spaces. The reinforced definition of the physical space gives a child 
more complete, discrete information about where he is. 

A platform was built to perfnit thre^ ,year old's to us e the easels without 
standing on boxes. A ramp and steps join this space to other areas of the room arid 
provide level changes and alternat4\/e means of moving through |:he roOTi. 

The final architectural change was the "arcade" which stretches from the easel 
area along the entire wall to the "story room"-: A beam placed along the l^gth of 
the wall lowered its apparent height from 9 to 6 teet making the space more manage-^ 
able for a small- child. The top of the beam also . provides a high place "from which 
to survey the room. Several wore childrsized work areas have been incorporated 
,into the support for the beam. ' ' ' , 
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A nearly limitless number of dif f erer^t kincjs of places within the class- , 
room have been made pos'sible. Some large architectural elements remain 
stationary landmarks around which a variety of plywood cubes and boxes, climb- 
ing equipnent, rope .;ietworks, screens, atches, pillow-scrapes and work surfaces' 
are set to accommodate individual and group needs. The children, as.welj as 
parents and staff redesign space to expand -and exten'd their play, often several 
times a day. • Observations of both the individual and the group ard Used to plan , 
the evolving complexity of the classroom ^d thus foster decision making, problem 
solving and self-concept. > ^ 



IMITIAL CHANGES TO PHE-iSCHOOL OUSSROOM 
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^,1 

•A Cabinets ^fl countertops 
^ rfejnove* to, became Street fa^le k\ 

. B , Cubby ^ area 
changed to 
and Quiet" 

d 

.C^The;i'emp£ 
D Pendant li 



STATIONASY AJlCH]fTECT'UHAL ELST^SNTS/ 
ADDED TO PH£-»CHOOL CUSSROOM ' 




A Tfcie first structurer It screens glare from the ikadow 
ana subdivides thQ rbora* , . 

B, Easel- area with platform" and ramp. < 1, 

C Arcade> along the wall scales dpym space. 

D Tejnple moved, to the" entryway. ^ ' ' \ , ' 

E Q,uiet Room ,shown here with pillo'w floor. 



^'^ • ' • ^EQUIP^^mm' EVALUATION 

The preschoal program's equipment concept ^s^ to create through need. 
Each piece of equipment plac^fd and used in the classroom is dpne so with a 
preconceived 'purpose/ As wejll as "the specific purpose beincf. met with indivi-. 
dual pieces of equipment,^ each piece is evaluated 'on its ability to becpirtg — 
an integral pa^rt of the classroom milieia, * . ' . . 

Some' examples of equipment design and evaluation processes are: ,c " ^ 

. Trampoline Climber. - * , ' . ^ 

Designed .specifically fbr'giving options of total awareness to a child who 
had no sense of self. J's majbr activity wa^ jumping\ but only .wh^n holding cmto' 
an adul't's hanlds, A piece of .equipment was designed, enabling J tq participate© . ' 
in his favorite activity, 'jumping, independently of anothei;: persdn. Thie piece <^ 
6f equipmqrvt needed to acpbrnrngde jumping-, hand holds artd ^variety of' tactile ex^ 
periences. A climber was developed in a cylindrical shape^ and ca surrounding ''net 
of a variety of r9pe. Seats were addqd plus tactile beads* and different ^diametei^a: 
of rope. * The climber is a see through structure with many options of .in and, outs ' 
with a trcUnpoline as a base. . ' 

The • trampoline^ dlimber, was integrated into the classroom and evaluated accord- ' 
ing to its*- o^riginal purpose. Extensiojii? involving ^other existing and future pieces 
of equij)ment were discussed. ^ . . - * 



PaVh Pillow - ' 

. Designed for children -v^feo are sMf fling aijd need reinforcing tasks to help 
tlj^em put one foot in ^ front of the*ot'her, ^" \ ' . ^ * 

' \ The ^densl ty^ texture and color are chosen to aid children in. becoming con-* 
scious of the. task of walking; concept of steps, one f©ot in front of the, other, 
The concept of left; .anc| right may 'be inttoduced with the colors coding of step holes 
and corfespondii^g color coding of side of mat. A darH surface was chosen sathe* 
top surface would not visually confuse and the. step holes would be easily idenj:ified. 

4 Thb size and spacing oC the foot' spaces needed to l^e determined moie precisely • 

* The path pil3(,ovf was more useful in the expansion ideas it ponjured -up tfian in " 
th^ \iie of the original patfi. (Jpu^d be seen aCs a starter project rather than a ^ . 
finished tool. - ^ . ^ . * , . * *^ 



Tangram Pillov^s - . , ^ . " . <^ . / 

A «et of pillows' was designed twtj>^ years ago that were meant to he a floor, 
puzzle. A puzzle with, pieces tt;a«^^^u|d b^pTsed as ]5)uilding blooks se{)arately * ^ 
from thei^ function as puzzle piece^. ajfilSTpftecel were mad^e of upholstered foam 
making' them usuable is pieces of furniture .and space makers. The one 'mistake made 
on the design of this tirst puzzle was^ that it was based on fitting curves together. 
The curves had no relation *to other elementsr in the room as well as being an overly 
difficult matching taffk for a^and 4 jyear <^lds. The use of the pieces aa building 
blocl^s was^the most succeissfjiil of the tasks* U^ing the original concept of rasUcing 



aa environinental puzzle that children could build places with, a new set was 
designed using straight angles. The concept of tangrams was used as a basis 
for the design. The scale and d^jnension of the pillows were designed' to fit 
•with the existing platform system' in the classroom. Colors were Selected that 
were not too bright — bright 'colors at this large scale would be too distracting. 

The pillows were successfully u^ed to bqild soft places against and in 
conjunction with ^the arcade and other wooden elements, ancf matching angles and 
'dimensions. The pieces are easy to fit together and children could build places 
and paths with' ease, 

Possibl-e extension of the tahgram pillows could be usL'.g the same concept 
on a smaller; scale using the 44" box top as the puzzle frame. 

Foam Stacking Blocks - ' * . 

An-idca that grew out of our experience with using the 4** foam* cubes of the 
cube p* zzle for stacking and buildii^g, a task they we^e suited for much more so^ 
than their original puzzle purpose. 'The units for the foam blocks Vere redesigned 
to match the units of o»r System based on an* 11" nodel. A set of five blocks wfere 
made ranging from 5^" to 1^*3". They were all upholstered in the same color fabric. 

*Th^ worked very (Jell with all sorts of possibilities of matching 'and stacking 
The cubes couJ?ti be used in' conjunction with th^ large unit blocks. The children^e 
spopded to the softness and created Eiany uses: Some of the ^ctivitifes centered ^ 
around the blocks included: 'tower building, swinging and knocking over tower tar-- 
get,- sequencing, fitting into large unit T> locks, building in conjunction with small 
unit* blocks. - ' 

, ' ^ ThG^-blpck. activities could be extended if we had^more. 

Tower - Room 2 , ' - ' 

^ Room 2 was looking very open and non-directive when comp^r^d with the iDreak- 
ups found in Room 1 with the arcade. We felt we needed a large stable element to- 
'slower the ceilin^^ to relate to the floor and other levels to subdivide the space 
in Room 2, We al^o needed .this element to add climbirr^ and gross motor equipment, 
■eL place to get up and out of the mainstream of ^he tlassroom. The initial reaction 
when the tdwer was installed into Room 2 was negative. It read being too heavy 
ahd tended- to block vision and activity rather than stimulate it. Just too over- 
whelmingto go from nothing to 'such* a large element . It didn't invite activity but 
becamp f^assing through place. ^ " - " ^ % 

^ It- did provide pl^c^s \o climb, possibilities of mazes, more levels in space, 
and another place to be. Wd all felt the original design purpose had too many uses 
in concept.' /' ' ' - / > 

The tower ha^ begorae. a, much more \*seful it^ in Room 2 over its two ii^ara. of ^ 
uset It has. been moved three times — npt an easy task- but necessary to Achieve the 
dynamics required "in the cl^saroom. ^ * * • ^ * ^ 

■ - ' 
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Foam CyliVujer - ^ * , ^ , , 

Working^ with hyberactiVe 'cMldf en it was easy to 'see that there needed .to 
be special- places provided for them that would help them to focus. The' cylinder 
was designed to provide a quiet tactile place for a child to be^ working 'a puzzle 
or reading a book .quietly. The children were so responsive to the mobil boundary 
.of the foafo cylind^'r that two children would squeeze inside and, enj6y puzzles and . 
books together. The place, made by the cylinder is warm, responsive, .soft with cut-* 
out openings provided for. peepholes to see in and out* The interior of the cylinder 
is •a light color to ^void fueling of claustrophobia, 

• * # 

The cylinder is also used for rolling, tu:»^ling and jumping using all sorts of 

theories of conceptualization, gross F^otor tasks and problem solving. 

The curvilinear form of the cylinder is rarely found ir>> a cla5sroo:n and there- 
fore invites children and teachers to be innovative in its use. 



LIST OF ALL Z^lVl^ZTiXH DESIGNED m THE .PRESCHOOL 

22" Oibe Box Top Puzzle of Foan Pillows V7ith Maps 

< 

Activity Cube Slipcover 

Puzzle Sequence-Cardboard . - , 

Magnet Shapes-Matqhing Block Shapes 

Fabric WalJ^HDpaque and Translucent • ^ 

Curve Puzzle Pillows 

Climbing System — L^ddeJrs-Nets-Hammocks 
Rope Tower . \^ - ^ 

Grabfab Matts 

Ufcit Boxes ' ^ - 

Wall Arcade - Room 1 * ^ 

Story Room - Room 1 - Characters 
Ceiling Puzzle with Ro£>e Ladder - Ropnf 1 
Net Extension of Jower - Room 2 
Fabric Wall Pai^ls Hung frcwn Ceiling 
Spinner Gaine Boards * . 
Floor* Paths 

Out^toor Slanted Net - Niii 1 
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Large tircular Loom ^--^ 

Foan Ciibe Picture Puzzle ^. • ^ 

Foam Cube Building Blocks 
Large Cardboard Cuisinaire Rod Blocks 
>^ Triangular Nets * . 
i^ging Story Props - Windows ^ Trees 
Oircular Wooden PuMle' with Screws 
Marble\Maz€ 



Floor Cart, wi^h Rop^ Pulley 

\ 
\ 

Each piece is evaluated according to: 
Design premise 

Design - Materials and' Dimensions 
Initial staff reaction 
Classroom response 

Activities centering on or relating to equipi^ent 

Extensiorts — concepts and equipment that could* be used to expand usefulne 



Design evaluation — how form of equipmejit should be adjusted* to better 
initial premise 



WORKSHOPS * 

The focus of worktops has shifted over the l^st year.. Originally they 
were blocks of time for parents to« become oriented* to and to participate in 
building equiprr.ent aaid ganes used in- the classroom. There is still this in\^olY^ 
ment, but we have found that it is more, important involve parents in workshops 
that can build confidence- in their own abiiities^ a3 creating people before orient- 
ing them toward classroom projacts. ' A confidence building project may be making 
a simple object for homes, a. personal item that will not -be placed in a testing 
situation. ' ' ; • 

Later in the year p^ents become participantjs in building equipment for the 
classroom, as well as being actively involved in orienting workshops and hew class- 
room equipment, ' . * 

A list, description and evaluation of the 1975-76 workshops follow: 

1. Aprons f or -^hi Idten. for art and dramatic playe r This wa§ successful fof in- 
dividual parents who vere abl^ to spend -the time because the finished Reduce 
was attractive and very useful. However, it was not a good , first .project be- 
cause of the time required foi: satisfactory finis^iing. Parents have been able, 
to come back to thi's project slater throughout' th.e year. ; ^ 

2. Musical instruments :. This was a quick and good project that was process- 
oriented and did not require creative thinking as therje Vere instructions. 
Much of . the success of this project st^mmod from its musical aspect. ' Motherp 
enjoyed singing old songs using the newly , made instruments. " 

y.- finishing wo oden b< Jxes i This project was sucqc^ssful in makang parents feel that 
they were helpful because they ^wfere working on equipment that was used in the 
classroom, ' ' , 

4.'= Tote bags : .This was a most successful project. When help was provided /parents 
could complote the bags quickly and the bags were very useful. I^^y parents 
used this idea for Christmas presents. The project, continued throughout the 
year. , 

5* Materials for specific classroom- projects : In some workshops parents worked 
jon equipment to be used for specific classroom activities.' Some of these pro- 
jects included maJting fishing poles and the applipation of blackboard paint to 

the backs of -^mirrors, ^ ' < 

■» ^ » 

6. Tarqfet games : This project helped involve .parents in the plartiiing and process- 
. ing of materials used in the classroom. Memy new ideas, ^as well as products re- 
sulted. These small scale proj'ects were successful because they provided- fast 
input and continuity for the pairents. 
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Ladders: This project Was successful for parents because th^. could make, 
.materials that cbuld be used in their hones, as atn extension of preschool 
cx>ncepts'. {loreover, the ladders \<€re simple and ea^iy jnkde so aU parents 
could successfully complete them. * ^ ' , ' ' ' _ '* 

Large nets for Room 2 ; This proved to be *a good project for promoting co- f 
operation among mothers, , Because of the scale and c£xnplexity of the project, 
it iJrovided greiet rewards in the fontr of pride and feeliugs of accomplishment. 
This project inspired some parents to make larger products for their homes 
and yards. . ' ' ' ^ - 

" . * ' ' » ' ^ ^ r 

V 

Products for hernc use - ladders, nets and mats : This project was rewarding 
for indiv^idual parents, but if did not prorot:e as much interaction among the 
parents as many other pro^cdts did. ^ ^ - • ^ 

Blocks ; This curriculum workshoiS was done late in the year and was -long, over- 
due. It 6oula be a good f irst-6f-year project that might 6ven be-^one twice 
in one year bc^rause it relatesi to many aspects .of the preschool. This workshop 
shoVcd mothers how i?any of the curriculum materials , all blocks and- 'block-re- 
lated, objects , .had been designeji ^^nd selected fot use in the classroom.' It 
gave parents an opportunity to . experiment with materials their children use ^ 
daily. - . ' 

Cla^: ParQ.nt3 were surprisingly unfamiliar with clay, .but such pliable media 
are important for 'ai&dovering creative learnings'. ^ This workshop led to, mean.- 
i^gful^dlsc.u'ssion5 about Creativity and its place in society. 'The materials 
-given to parents reflated to this -workshop are in the App^ildix." 

Christmas proiectj: Several workshops focused on the creation of gifts for 
both adults and children. Howev^ir,' these items could be used throughout the 
year and eaqh could be aa individual workshop project: - 

a. Trivet ; This proved to be the most successful* project of the year. It 
is' quick, success is guaraxiteed and the product is useful ^d attractive. 

^ ' Success with this project gave -confidence to many unsure mothers and en- 
abled them to rpve on"^to 'larger projects. The trivet project demonstrated 
^ how personal projects help maintain mothers' interest in workshop activities 

b. Baker's Clay; This project is similar to the trivet in^ that it guarantees 
success and the product is. useful and attractive. Mothers were pleased to 
make items that they knew- were expensive to purchase. 

•t. Sock dolls; Although the children enjoyed the products of this woiskshop, 
the process' proved to be too tedious for mothers. 

d, Sewing cards: ' This project was successful because it was so quick. that 
the products could be used that same day in the classroom.^ 



- - ... -71 • ' . 

' ' ' . , , CJ.ay Workshop for Parents . - ' . 

The discussion c;^ntered around creativity. .The stetff^ raised the following 
•questions for parents to respo^id to: ' ' • ' 

1. - 'What does creativity mean? 

2. 'Does 'creativity fit in to our daily lives? 

the discussion centered around the following: 
* > ' » * ' * 

.1, (ireativity meajis an ifndei:stai)ding of s>elf first and once theife is some 
^recognition arid understanding of who you are you begin td develop cofidence, ffhis ' 
oonficjence leads to 'trying different things. It aUows yoa and motivates you, to 
experience "life';. Individuals are able to make their own decisions '-in terms of; 
how, they want to approach an , experience, follow it through to its conclusion. 
'There is, therefore, -scfee definition frx>m start to finish which gives' the person - 
^self-satisfaction. \Vhat is, limiting to the individual and contributes td lack of 
self-coftfidencB is'worrying about what other people. think, and/or what'do people 
expect of me. ^ • 

^ The discussion -focnsed awhile on^ the -role of the female and how there is * 

a cer^tain sterotype gf what the vo^an*^ roie is or, should' be. . Jn discussing the 
stereotype, par^ts felt that- there was no taicburagement for individuality or crea- 

•tivity. • Models aire important and women Jiave^ few.* 

3. Another question was raised. How do -we encourage ^creativity? Kothers ' 
felt that experience was the best teacher, that vil\^es can either prohibit the ; 
spirit 'or promote it . When do ydu decide an experience is not a creative experi- 
ence? Creativity is' an 'Approach to life. Creativity needs to become a part of 

a wholistic approach. The initial creative process ii>ay begin as very abstract 
but ^t is important to bring an experience full circle— back to the concrete. 
When does one decide *that an. experience is- ndt a creative experience and when ^ 
does one bring the individual back to reality? Pbr^ example: If you plan for your 
child^ to play in an experimental- way with water an<i soap and he becomes so involved 
with the creative play experience that the water and soap begin to spill the • 
floor ,^ going beyond the boundaries of the play, disrupting the orgaftizatioh of the 
house, it then .becomes time to bring the play hack to reality by providing some 
stnictu^e* . . , ^ v 

4. Tiie last and very importaEnt point that was made in this discussion was 
the fact, that w^ need to understand that^ in order to try new things^ we need^ to 
be-^Howe^ to fail because it is 6nly through faiRare that we can really grow. 
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G. Addita^nal Indications .of Program Success j 
1. Consultation Center ' , ' * 

4 * f , 

2*' Home Visits s 




. ' * CONSULTATION CENTER r ^ * 

t ^ • ^ ' - c 

Tho Consultation Center was ^et up because program par^ts felt that ' 
their neighbors needed aip opportunity to pbtairf help or ask questions about 
their own children. The Parents' original suggestion of a "hot line," was 
modified into a "di^op^in" , or 'Consultation Center,. The Consultation Center ' 
has become 'a place where parents and teachers of preschool and primary grade ' ^ , ' 
children can come to obtain an Assessment of their children's behavior and 
development/ In its current form one^'day a yeek is set aside for anyohe in* 
the community (private schools as well) to make an appointment and bring the 
child in for an assessment. This yeajr we have seen ViSl'I over fifty children 

,and their parents in the Consul]tation Center. Some of thes^ children have 
come back on a regular basis for further assessment and recommendations. If 
a child needed to be seen periodically, appointments* were se)b up with the parent 
for both home and school visitations. Some of these childiren have>eien coming 
back to th3 Consultation Center three and four times during the pourse of the 
year. In cases where a child's. developmental lags indicated that he needed an 
ongoing program; rccommendaticms were made to the parent that he be enrolled in 
the ongoing Early Intervention Program. When specif x|i recommendatioh^ were made, * 
we informed the parents .that we had materials and equipment they could* bbrrow 

^-from the Lending .Library, to enable them to follow through on recommended activi- 
ties at home. In UddStion,- this year a' child f i?om 'the Waterbury ^Regional Center 
has been coming on a weel^ly l?asis to use the facilities • His teacher" has received 
input and some suggestions from the team- here at Highl^d, in terms of educational 
st^rategies and techniques. ^ „ * ^ > . 

When children have been referred within the school system) all pro*fessionaI 
staff, as Well as the parent have beei\, i^nvolved ' in the observat^ions and work-up 
of* that specific child-. Tfie team, has C9nsisted of not only the parent and the,, * • 
Consultation Cen|:er staffs but also the bhild's 'te^acljer , principal, aide ,' development 
ai e^i^iner and social worker, i ' - ^ /* ' 

One area, in which we, plan to concentrate ^in the^futurS ^i^ the- cle^elo^ent of' 
standardized observation system. The classroom enviroruneftt serv^e3 us as an evalua- 
tion instrument. We plan to ane^yze thi^ specif ic. equipment, material^ and taslcs " 
that should be present for all children arjd hopefuljy develop the physical environ- 
ment into a systematic instrument or observations^ . • . > 

Another- future goal Is the- development of 'a steuidardized- r^[porting system \ 
which we can use to communicate our observations to paren^ts, tea<;fher,s anS other - 
concerned personnel. Such a reporting systenjf might iqc^lude the areas of gross, 
fiiie, motor skills, , language pr©ductid>n, general learning skills, ^ vislial 'and auditory 
systems apd ^ijotional development. * * - * ^ 

, ^ In, addition, in the future we hope to, improve ^ur^fef forts in following-up thfi - 
children ^e have "seen. We would^ like to see df ^^uecommend^tiofts ^e beinjf impleinSnt- 
*ttd and whethfer our suggestions have h^en of help to the parents. , A £oHow,-up syst^ 
Would enable, us to be "aware^ of the growth ;and' development of the diiildren we have' 



^ ' ^ ^ ' HOME "visits 

In the fall the preschool teachers visited the homes of ail incoming 
children/ The rationale for "beginning sbhool in the children's homes" was 
to 'establish a bridge between 'home and school. • • 

' • , .* 

Ano*ther means of bridgings home 'and school was creating- a home-like en- 
vironment in the classroom. Changes have included altering the lighting system, 
introducing soft elements such as foam pillows and mats- and sealing the room 
for the young child. - ' 

In addition r the staff recognized that the needs of particular children 
could be met at home as well as at schooL and continuity between the two envircSh- 
ments could be ^increased if spopific homes were visited on an ongoing b*asis and 
suggestions were made for. modifying the home environments. At first the staff 
waited for parents to indicate their desire for" a home visit. However, when 
this did not occur, the staff merabers took* the' initiative and suggested that home 
visits be made. This year the teacher director and architect consultant to the 
p:?:eschool program have gone into the homes of some^of the children whom the pre- 
school staff felt could benefit from more folloV through at home* 

- • 

Over the course ot.the 1975-76 year, several homes were vi-sited by the . 
teacher ^nd architect who made suggestions for modifying the home environments. 
In addition, equipment was lent to some families, for use in the homes. Info^'-^ 
m'al assessT^ents were made to determiiie if parent?^ had followed the suggestions 
and/or used the equipment^ and to "determine j.f there had been any effects on child 
behavior. The feedback from this itiformalv process was generally favorable. In 
the future the home -visitation ^rogramN wi;Lr be developed into aL formal x^omponent 
of the Che^shir'e Preschool Program. ' . ^ \ , 



.Over the four ye^rT^ funding this project has had direct positive'"'-. ' 
fff^ct upon more than 60 prischopl children, their mpthers .and their faifiiUes 
WS; indirece effects upon ma>ty other children' as 'well- as the Cheshire school 
S'^^^f. Present evaluation report has presented some of the' detail's 

^ ■^■-^^''^ effects. - This section will hriem, suinnlai?ize eome o^ th« 
ica^fo^s of proqtam success and make suygestiorrs 'for '.f uture^ agpecfcs of. 
reim's continued development. • . ~ • , - / '' 



•5 .w'S^e*" Cheshire preschool 'intervention program iDegan .by wqrk;^rtg with botfi ' 
severely handicapnda '(outside diagnosis. of autism, seriobs emotional disturbance. 




speech disturbance, medical problems etc . ) and mildly disable^ or potentially 
disaWed four year old phildreh and .fcheir^ mothers. Over the ^course of- four years . 
. the program haj^maintaihed .the./approachlof working with children.- who have arvalriety" 
of problems, p^e program Continues tcJ~ include mothers as An essential part of -the 
progra^m (to be developed mpre fully, below) 'and has ext^gndsd €he ^56 ctf the children 
to include both youijger and older trhildren. ^ Three yea^r olcJ children are centrffl to 
the pf:o<5ram as it is now ruti, a prftgram ^or two year ^olpl chi^dr^i^ ie currently in t^e 
planning. (.stage^ And youngBr and older .children have been seeii>.in the CTonsultation 
Cepter.. It is important to .note that tlie. children who are invplVed-in %he >oQram 
have manr different kinds of problems'.' Also the prsl^lems Var? in degree of sevLity 
This project has been successful in^dpveloping a program' whi«ch allows for ihdiviLal- 
ization to meet diverse needs; Thus', ' t^he Cheshire prest:'hool .'prograi^i.' is a living ^ ' 
demonstration. that school systems do not .need to set up multiple programs, which' fodus 
only on specific handicaps or diagnostic categories. , 1 

The diversity of ^he characteristics, of the" children included in this program ' " 
makes the measurement of program effectiveness a task vhich" <iannot be ^complished - 
by simple individual test information. .Some of €he children, W standardized'in- . " 
tellectual t^esting, rf unction, in the -hventally retairded range Awhile otherg -test ip the 
gifted range. Some children relate so pBorly to adults that theyr are eisentiailV' 
untestabler some cannot Sit still long enpu^R, to Be. tested; ^ome hav^ .speech and ^ 
language problems which make Understandin'g^them e;£tremely difficult;* and some of th^\" 
children can' carry on an adult like conVersatit)n Wor;r.«&d at an adv^mie level' but 
c^not relate to peers ^r plarlike^ a yaung child, ^hus, \h6.«yaluat'ian.ofVogW 
effectiveness had had to involve several t^^es of d^ta collection proc«&ures Ifomal 
testing, teacher observation and report abd :pacent» report) arii Has- evolved along the 
line of individual case studies. ' ^ ■ . 

" .1 ^"^"""l informal- data 'which has been 'coillepted on'- the program grad-' ^ 

S^ffiS childreiv-cdrrently en:;olled. the-program appears tp Jiave i,ad^dWatic- 

positive linDact. Thia. VMT- cr'oy-o^s rsT^ r.^^^Ai.^liz . . ,v - . ^ ^ ' ^ • 



J^^J^r s9orelon..^andarai2ed testfe,, teacHets' ob^e^atW and , 

Ratings artd parents -perceptions ^11, indicate that the childr^^r iVi the prpgrain hav6 
/J^^dfe greats ga^ns. All t;he qhildren who have been "invplved In th.^ .progrart^ in the pafet 
iin the inainstreain« ot the ele^iontary.jschiol- even though sotftTof the .ini£iallr 



are .within 
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lcx>ked like prime candidates for outside o;: institutional placement. The mothers 
and recfeiving teachers report that the graduates are academically and socially ' 
making ^ood progress. Some of the gsadu^tes are receiving supportive s^rvice^, 
^such as tutoring pr speech therapy; but their progress has generally been in 
positive terns. • * . 

^ / 

^ The Mothers * * ^ ^ - 

• _;fhe data collected from the mothers, both fornally by interviews and ques- 
tionnaires and informally by , observation and group discussion, enable one to under- 
stand how this program works. I'lOthers begin the program in a state of turrrtoil, 
frustration and profound* concern . Sorr.e feel that- they have failed as mothers, Al- 
Eiost witnout exception the mothers, over the co'irse of their involvement with the 
prograri, have cone to feel better^about themselves and their chil^en. This new. 
attitt:de*is the result of^ increased understanding and acceptajfCeof their children 
and their chijldren*% problems and learning effectiive wai^s of working with and' for 
their children. Moreover, this chani^e occyrs in different (ways for different mothers. 
Some of the characteristics of the Cheshire Preschool Program which allow a mother . - 
to develop a new 'awarene A of herself and her child have been deten^iined fr6m in-' . 
terviews and questionnaires. ^ • 

1. Mothers are actively involved in ^the c^^assroom situation with their 
children, tl^ teaching s1:aff and ti]e*other mothers and children. In 
the classroom the mothers learn from direct observation of how other 
adults reiate to their own clftldren an<3 other children. ^ ' 

2. Mothers hav6 the opportunity to gai'i^ a degree of psychological distance 
from their cljildrc^ and thus are. able to see their children's behavior - 
in new ways-. This psychological distance results frop having the oppef- - 
tunity f rc^n time to^ time to stand b^ck while the teachers ajifl other mothers 
work with their children; from observation of their children through a 
one-way vision mirrdr (often with the interpretive aid of a ^taff person); 
from listening to other mothers react to the behavior of tiie children; 
from listening to different tyi>es of expert consultants comment on the 
children's behavior; ^d frc^n watching video tape feedback of themselves 
and their children. — ^ 

3^1^1others receive support" and encouragement from other mothers. Mothers 
realize they are not alone with their problems. The ;Qther mothers give 
help and they in turn are able to help still other wtbers. 

4. The program provides the mothers with several different opportunities to 
engage in activities v^ich do nof always focus oii themselves or the pro- 
blems of their children. The mother thus has an c^portunity to become 
less defensive, to socialize with other, adults 'and' to experience succfess 
in nonthreatening situations. ' 
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5. Mothers, because they are included ^jthe decision making process 
of the program and specifically withr^spect to their own children, 
^ come to appreciate their importcince, aind worth as mothers. The pro- 

fessionals in -this program do not create psychological cjistcince or 
present themselves as experts with all the answers. The mothers', 
increased feelings of importcince aind worth carry over to other aspects 
of their relationship with their children outside the school setting. 

» 

From the information collected from these mothers it is hard to imagine how 
i program for preschool <:hildren with potential handicapping conditions can be 
run without the systematic and intense involvement of mothers. It is highly pro- 
bable that the strength of this program is primarily due to the provisions made 
for the mothers aind their major role in the program. 

It should be noted that it is a requirement of this program that the mothers 
attend the program with their children* Therefore these mothers are self selected 
and highly motivatf^d lor ttte program. ^Vhether an approach like this one would work 
with mothers who are not self selected, cannot yet be determined. 

* 

The Cu rr icul um 
' — " — ■ -f— >. 

The planning for each individual child and mother involves the preschool staff ^s 
understanding of developmental principles and their skill modifying the physical en- 
vironrr.ent ' and presenting tasks in order to allow the child and/or the child and the 
mother to experience success. Of course not all attempts to provide tasks or changes 
in the environment work on the first try, nor will the same approach work for all 
children who appear to have similar problems. Over the years of the program, the 
staff members have developed many innovative ways of providing children with oppor- 
tunities to cc^ntinue and extend their development along normal lines. Some of these' 
approaches have been formally described in the written materials produced by the pro- 
gram staff, yet many similar curriculum material and ideas remain unformalized. Al- 
though the staff ' members have developed cind described some specific pieces of equip- • 
^ment and curriculum units or ideas, the process involved in the curriculum is the 
real key to its success not the specific products. This process involves: detailed ' 
observation ^and* and analysis of the child's behavior, identification of a child's ' 
strengths and weaknesses, design of tasks cind materials to allow the child to de- , f 
velop needed skills, involvement of the mother; involvement of consultaints, trying 
out suggestions with the child, processing ^the feedback from such tries^ and con- 
tinuing^ the process again. \Vhile.the staff of the, program Ccin identify the types 
of approaches .that .were successful with a particular child/ i<fTfeNthe process by / 
which the staff works and not the particular tasks, materials, or Equipment, which / 
is the reason for the program's success ♦ \\ 

The Consultants 

Cheshire's preschool program over the years has worked with several conSulteuits. 
Among these have been a developmental optometrist, an architect, a psychiatrist, 
architectural design "specialist and evaluation consultant/ Each of these profess- 
ionals has had input to the program.. The staff of the program has developed relation- 
ships with these professionals in which they and the consultants participate in a 
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reciprocal dialogue concerning child and program problems. The program has 
found consultants who are flexible enough to listen and to change themselves, 
and the program staff has continued to expose itself to the stimulation and 
challenge wiwch these consultants provide, with th^ help of the consultants, 

.an ail of excitement, new. discovery and change continues to be generated by the 

project staff. 

The School System and Connunity , - • . . . , 

The Cheshire preschool prograg^ has had an impact upon the Cheshire- school 
system and the comunity. ,Tlrie preschool, program will continue into the forseeable 
future with local funds. The preschool parents have attended school bspard meetings 
to fight -for the continuance of the program. Other school system' teachers of young 
children have maderreferrals of children in need and worked with the staff to de- 
velop better underctanding and plans for the children. Private nursery school 
teaphers have TTiade similar referrals and have also become involved with the staff. 
At the request of cormunity mothers who ha<:\ concerns ibout their young children, 
the program has developed an active 'consultatioacent^r wMch is held one and some- 
times two, mornings A week. The consultation d^nfrski>4s/^r place where mothers in 
the community can bring their young children to be wor^d with and observed by the 
staff. The ijiother then participates in the feedback' and planning process. This 
activity will be expanded next year. 

Along similar lines, is the impact the program has had on visitors. Word has 
gotten out around..the state and country of this program and it has attracted many 
visitors ♦ Each Seems to be impr^essed by some aspect of the program and leaves 
with the intention of implenenting some aspect in his or her own setting. One 
school system ir. the state is currently running a preschool program Based on many 
aspects of the Cheshire program. 

Aspects of the Program for Future Development 

1. Father Component , t'ormaj. and informal feedback from the mothers in- 
dicates the' need for more systematic planning for 
the involvement of fathdrs. Plans are currently being developed to 
address this issue. ' ' 

2^, Curriculum Formal\and informal feedback from mothers and teachers 
indicates the need to reexamine the curriculunf in terms 
•tintulating both fine motor and complex gross motor abilities, to focus 
° more attention on the development of tasks and materials to strengthen 
the cxitriculum in these £u:eas. 

t 

3. Dissemination There is a need to communicate the "nuts and bolts" of 

this program to other professionals. A cnirricuXum type 
publication is currently being developed and there are plans for other 
technical reports. 

4. Evaltaation ^While progress has been, made on the development of more 

formal evaluation and record keeping systems, these gains 
need 'to be consolidated and extended. Particularly, more work is needed 
to develop the case study nature of the evaluation further. The case 
study approach will become a strong aspect of the evaluation becaus^ it 
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4. Evaluation (cont.) 

is consistent with the individual child focus of the whole program. 

5. Mother Groups The staff members have indicated that they need help 

in working with particular mothers within the small 
, group structure'. Some mothers beem to be very dominant wh^le others * 
very passive. Next year efforts. will be made to provide "the staff with 
' more small group skills. , ^ * 

6. School System Specialists V?hile the program has been successful in work- 

ing with specialists within ti^e school (e;g. 
'speech therapist, school psychologist, social worker, nurse), more mutual 
help is possible. Efforts will be made during the coming year 'to develop 
more systematical \;orking rel^ationships with a broad range of school system 
personnel. ' ' - , 

Medical coir.ponent Program mothers and staff continue to express a need for 

more detailed medical information. V/hile this continues 
to be a difficult domponent to develop, efforts are being made to locate a 
devel^pnontally oriented pediatrician for consultation. ' 

- 8r- ^rve Vgsits Prelimina^ home visits this past year have shown the staff 

that mciif ications of some children's home environments might 
have beneficial effects ^on, the children's development. This component will 
. 'be developed and evaluatiqd' over the next year. 

^* Consultation Center The services of consultation center has received great 

demand from the community over the last year. Procedures 
for assessment, feedback and follow through, also evaluation will be develop- ' 
ed next year. 

This evaluation has examined many of the components of the Cheshire Preschool 
Program and has considered many indicators of program effectiveness'. It is our fuel- 
ing that the project has demonstrated that early intervention with preschool children 
who have problems of many different types and severity can be successful within^^ 
elementary school setting. We feel our success can be attributed to our staff '^^^ ' 
willingness and ability to worX jointly with mothers to enhance the development of 
their children. While at times the work is hard arid the hours long, the changes which 
are seen in the children and the ^npthers are rewaq^ding and encourage our further 
efforts. Each new child and' mother who contacts the pjrogram presents us with different 
^and challenging problems. There is more about these young children and mothers to be 
learned. It is in this spirit that the program continues for others to see. 

( 
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Appeji4ix A-1 ' 

Classrctoto Observation Schedule * 
if^ Child:"'- \ ' ' ' , Date: 



Tl\9 intent of this instnaaent is to gather semi-objective sunmary, 
current status and {)rogress information on* each child at three time 
points: beginning of yeau:, middle of year and end of year/ It is sug- . 
gested that the whole teaching team and hot just ^the teacher be involved 
in. filling out these reports. • ^ • 



Gross Motor Skills 



Make judgements of the child with respect to the specific skills 
^ such as walking, running, jumping, climbing, hatching, hopping, kicking, 
^ throwing, etc. and the general characteristics of motor behavior such as 
* ^ balance and coordination. 

Also include.in this sectiph your observations concerning the child's 
; sense of body as it is moved through space. 

^ A. Describe significant changes which h^^ye been observed since the la^ 
observation. (It is suggested that the l^ist dbseryation be read,) 

B. Describe cxirrent status. Be as specific as possible about the nature 
of the developmental lags and/or problem?. If this area does not pre* 
sent many problems with respect to thfe child, a statement to that effect 
is sufficient. 



11.^ Fine Motor Skills 

Focus on skills such as: nwlnipulation of anall objects, stacking, 
stringing, placement of object/ in holes, manipulation of writing instruments, 
'T> drawing, painting, pouripg^.-^tting, putting together, taking apart, printing, 
coloring, use of implements, etc. Again, the main task is to make judgements 
• with respect to the age appropriateness of performance. 
» 

^ A. Describe significant changes since last observaticMi. 

B. Describe present status. ' 
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III. Language 



Observations in this area are more complex. Judgements are to be 
made wirth reference to both competence (ability to understand and produce 
language) and performance (the use of the competencies.) 

Comprehension^reception 

The concern is with the child's ability to understand the spoken 
word and his ability and willingness to follow directions. Does the -child 
seea to understand the spoken word* at an age appropriate level? Does the 
child follow directions in an age appropriate way? . 

A. Describe significant changes since liist observation. ; 

B. Describe current status. . 

Language Production — Make comments on: 

* - ' A' 

1. .When the child speaks is th6 levfel jpf tlie speeclj in te^s of 
types of words used, length of utteraiVo^s, . complexity' 5f' utt^er- 
ances, etc. age appropriate?, . ? ^' , 

2 . Spontaneous use of speech? . ' * 

3. Speech , to parents, adults, pee^s? . , , ' ' 

4. Stuttering and/or problems in tih©'^roducti<^ of speech sounds? 
A. Describe fiignificam?. changes sij^e last obsarvatioiu - 

hi Describe current status. * • ' > ' *' 

> * *- * . 

Iv, General Learnin g Skills. 

' — ^ > : • ' 

Focus on those skilly v*iich aiTfe ne^^^saxfy for^school learning: 
attention and concentraticm, ability to/select^as^ tbjplay with, dis- 
tractibility, memory, ability tab Complete activity/ interest and willing- 
ness to try new activities-, abil^y-to- work iiC same area with other children, 
,dtc. Also comment on problem ;Bolvinjjyjbility, ^ • * « 

A, Describe significant changes since last 'observation/ 

B, Describe current status. 
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V. Auditory and Visyfal System 



Describe t^e nature of the child's visual ancj auditory perceptual / 
system. Include here any other significant "physical" problems. ' " / 

/ 

A. Describe significant changes since last observation. / 



/ 



B. -Describe Current status. ' j 

- -■ ' " / 

yi. Personality / / 

J It is somewhat artificial to break apart^ personality and social 
behavior. Include here observation of the child with respect to some bt 
'the following categories: anxiety, fearfulitess, withdrawal, hyperactivity, 
^impulse control, temper tantrxims, crying, tasting-distrusting, ability to 
risk failure, autonomy, initiative, tolerayce of frustration, persj.^tence, 
. expression of pleasure, use of play space,/ rebelliousness-complian</e, sense 
^f self, feelings about self, etc. / / 

(Note that many of . these behaviors may be commented upon in othe/ sections. 
Also, several of th^se behaviors are those which often -are releyant for a 
person's sel f -concept*. > . / 

A. Describe significant- changes since last observation. 

« 

B. Describe current status. 



VII. Social Behavior 

With peers — Focus on the willingness and'ability to interact with other 
children. Where relevant comment on the ability /to share and tcJce 
turns, aggression against other children, withdrawal from other 
childrex\, ability to stand ^p for self, etc. / • 

A. Describe significant changes since last obseiT^ation. 

B. „ Describe current status. 

With r adults — Focus on the child in respect tc^ such things^ as dependence- 
independence with respect ^o adults, use/of adults as information 
sources, sharing experiences ajid products with adults, differential 
behavior with men aid women and general characteristics yith respect 
to interaction with adults. ~ 

A. Describe significant changes since last observation. 

/ t 

B. Describe currtot status. 
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VII. Social Behavior (cont.) ' - 

With parent's— FocuS on specific aspects of child's relationship with 
parents. (Note behaviors listed above.) 

A. Describe significant changes since last observation. 

B. Describe current^ status . . • 



VIII. Conceptual Development , ' 

This is a difficult area in which to make judgements and 
list observable behaviors. Some suggestions follow. ' 



Which to 



General c ognitive characteristics j— Does the child. show an active interest, 
in the things around him/her i exploring, asking questions, trying 
things out? Does child prof:^t fjrom experience? Does child's behavior 
show planning? ^ . ' ' 

More specific characteristics — Is the child showing age appropriate bd- 
havior with respect to: . ^ 

Use of symbols and representations 
^ Types of concepts used such as grouping objects in terms of 
similarities, color, shape, names, etc.' 
^^^f^^f^^® concepts such as some, more, less and *simple numbers 



Knowlfe^ge of prepositions such as on, in, under, beside, near and far 
Knowledge of functions of objects 

Talking of emd responding to things in terms of relationships such 
/as bigger, taller, shortest, lightest, etc. 

A. Describe significcmt changes since last observation. 



Describe current /status. 
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Ratings Based on Classrpom Observation Schedule 

Child: ' , Date: 

Teacher: 

Please rate the current status of .this child in the following areas, as com- ' 
pared to other children his/her age. / 

' No problem . * Serious problem 

1 . (Jros*. Motor Skills 1^„2 3 4 5 6 *' 7*' 




2. Fane Motor Skills 

/ 

3 « Language 

/ • 

Amount 

« 

Clarity 
Complexity 

\ 

Comprehension & Reception ' 

4. General Learning Skills 

5. Personality 



6. ^^^Jii6cial Behavior 

With peers 
With adults 

7. Conceptual Development 

8 . Physical ^ Problems 

-Visual 
• Auditory 

Physical disabilities 




1 


2 


3 


4 
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Revised, 4/76 



Nane 



Date 



Preschool Parent Questionnaire^^ 



I. Compared with other 'children of about the same age, how would you rate the 
following behaviors and abilities of your child? 



1. Clarity of speech 

2. Amount of speec^ 

3. Ability to uriderstand 
other people • s^ speech 

4. Ability to follow verbal 
directions ' 

■f 

5« Complexity of speech 

6, Vision 

cv 

7. Heajfing* 

8* Drawing ability 
9. Use of pencils and crayons 
10. Coordin^ion 
Ballance 

' 12. Walking ability V 

13. , Running ability 
^4. Climbing ability 

15. Throwing aQ>ility ' 

16. Catching ability 
' 17. Eating habits 

18. Sleeping habits 

19. Gmeral health 

20. Ability to make friends 

^ 21. AblHity to get along w^th ^ 
A othfer children 



Poorer 
Than 



, About the 
x^ame 



'Better 
Than 
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I. 



Compared with other 'children of about the same age, hoy would you rate the 
following behaviors and abilities of yo\ir child? (cont.) * 



Poorer 
Than 



About the 
Same 



Better 
Thah 



22. 'Ability to get along with 

brothers and sisters 

23. Ability- to play cooperatively^ 
with others 

24. Ability to take tutiis and 
share with other children 

25. Ability to* be liked by 
other children 



26. 



27, 



Ability to relate to familiar 
adults 

Ability to relate to 
unfamiliar adults 



28. Ability to concentrate* 

29. Ah£)^ty to persist after 
iiiitial fai^ftee ' ^ 



Ability to plan ahead 




Go back over the list of behaviors aiid abilities and put a star (*) besi*de those • 
for which you have seen dramatic positive chahges over the last sirf months. By / ' 
dramatic it is meant that, you haVe observed more than vrou^d be expected with norma}, 
development ^ or more than you woiuld have escpected. ' v * 



II., Compared with other children of aiwut the same age, dct you think your child shows 
more or less of the following beh4viors? ' . 



1. Cj^^ing 

2fl Hature behavior 

3. Imnature bel^avior 

*4. Temper tantrums 

*5. Question asking* 

A 

6. Afz^d of things 




Equal 



More 



/ 
/ 

/ 



I 



/T 



^ Appendix Cr3 ^ 



^11. ^pjmpared with other childrfen of abonjt the ! same ageV do you think your child 
^ shovs more or less pf th^ folloiiifg behaviors? (cs>nt«) 

♦ • * < Less , Equal ' More 



7. Activity ISvel 



8^ General happiness 

9. Self-assuramce • 

10. De^tructiveness 

11. Assertiveness ^ 

« 

12. Television watching 

} 

*X3. Withdrawal -from people'^' 

14. Negativism 

15. Restlessness 

16. Fighting 

17 . Wbrry ing 

18. Irritability 

19. ^Moodiness 

20. 'Consideration for others 

21. Pussiness 




.4' 



41 * ^ ' 

Go back over the list of behaviors *md abilities and put a star (*) beside those 
for which you hAve .seen dramatic positive* chSmgfes over th^ last six months. By 
"dramfiatic'* it is meant that you have observed more than would be expected with 
normal development; or more than you would have expected. 



Af^endix C-4 • 

III. Ff^elings and attitudes adaouf ycnir child. 

1. Ho%r of ten in the last ;noiith h^ve you had fun playing with your child? 

seldcin occasionally sfloaetiiaes frequently ^ most of the time • 

2. How often do ,yo\; worry* about what relatives and other adults think about 
your child? 

seldom occasionally . sometimes frequently roost of the time 

3. How often do you and your husband/wife agree about the kinds of problems 
your child has? ^ 

seldom occasionally sometimes frequently most of the time 

4. How often have you felt embarrassed by your child? 

seldom occasionally sometimes frequently most ,of the time 

5. How often in the last month have you become angry with you child? 

seldom ' .occasionatlly sometimes frequently most of the time ' 

7. How often in the last month have you felt yourself losing control with your 
child? 

seldom , occasionally sometimes freque^tj^y* most of the tiiae 

8. How often are you and your husband/wife in agreement about' how to raise 
your child? 

seldom occasionally ^sometimes frequently roost of the time 

10. How vforried aix>ut the future development of your child have you been? 

not at all little somewhat ' quite very much 

11. iiow well do you feel you understand yeur child? 

^ not at all little ' somewhat * quite ^ , -very much ' 

12. How well do you feel your husband/wife understamds your "^ild? 

not at all little somewhat ' quite • very auch 

13.. How helpful have you found professionals in your understanding of^^^our child? 

\ 

not at all little somewhat quite very much 



y 
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nr. Peelings and attitudes about your child.* (ContJ 

14. How successful have you been in meeting your child's needs during the 
last month? 

not at all little somewhat quite very jauch 

15. How confident are you in your ability to give your child what he or she 
needs? 

not at all little somewhat^ quite very much 

16. How confident are you in your ability to meet your child's future needs? 

not at all little somewhat , quite very much 

' r 

17. When you think of yoUr child's future, how confident are you that things 
will turn out' well? 

not at *all little somewhat quite very much 

18. How often do you think handicapped children should be included with non- 
j^^^dicapped children in the school setting? 

eldom occasionally sometimes frequently most of the time 

ISf. bo you think handicapped children can have a negative influence on your 
child's behavior? ^ ' 

. not at all little - ^ somewhat quite very much 

20. How often does your child use furniture, pillows and other househould 
items in his/her play? 1u ^' ^ , ^ 

seldom occasionally sometimes frequently most of the time 

21. How often do, you think children should be able to us^ all parts of the 
house for their play? » , 

seldom occasionally sonietimes/ frequently most of the time 

22. Do you think that children Jiave to ye made to learn? 

, not at all little somewhat, quite very much 

23. Do you think that you can do things to improve the schools? 

not at all little ^somewhat quite very much ^ 

24. Do you think schools would be better if parents had more control over them? 

not at ^11 little sooeirhat quite very much 
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III. Peelings and attitudes about your child . (cont.) 

25. Bow certain are you about the educational needs of your child? 

not at all little somewhat quite very much 

26. Hotj^ willing are you to become actively involved with what ^oe^ on in your 
child's school? ' , 

not at all little somewhat quite very much 

27. How much effect, do you feel you can have in shaping what your child's 

educational experience will be? 



28. 



29 • 



30, 



not at all little somewhat quite very much 

How willing are you to fight for the kind of educational program your 
child needs? 

not at all little somewhat quite very^much 

How important do you think it is for a phild's.rocxn to be arranged with 
the child's learning in mind? 

not at all little somewhat quite very much 

How necessary do you think it is for a home to be arranged to foster a 
child's learning? 



not at all little somewhat quite very much. 

31. To what degree do you think the preschool experience -has affected your child? 

not at all ^ittle somewhat .quite Very much 

32. ^To what degree has yout child's preschool experience affected you? 

not at all little somewhat^ quite very much 

^33. To what degree has your child's preschool experience affected your husband/ 
wife? 



not at all little some^Aat quite very much 

TO what degr6^ have you been sxirprised with your child's growth this year? 

not at all \ little somewhat . quite very i^ch 

How ouch have yotfv as a person changed for the better in ^e last six monthi 
not at all ^i^^e somewhat quite ^ very much 

■ ' 112 • 



34. 
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Pollow-up of Preschool Graduates 



Teacher 
Child _ 
Date 



How is he/she doing? What .kind of progress has he made this year relative to 
his classmates? Social adjustments? 



Have you made any special provisions for him/her in the classroocn? 



Has there been, or will there be by the end of the year, any standardised testing 
of the child? 
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Nane 



Specific Questions for Interview with Pedrejvts 
of Preschool Graduates 



I. Past History 

A. Lead Question ; What was your child like when you brought him/her 
to the program, contrasted with his/her behavior now? 



1. What about birth history, behavior in infancy, etc.? 



2. :How had child's behavior affected the family? 



3. How did he get along with peers? siblings? other adults? 



B. Row had you tried to deal with child's problems before you came to 
the preschool? 



1. How did these things york out? 



2. What other alternatives were suggested to you, or did you consider?. 



3. Did these "solutions" affect the family? 



C. How did you learn about the Preschool? 
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H. What is your child like nov?^ 



A. Did participation in the preschool have any influence? 

: -ft. . 

B. Is child getting any special services, tutoring, aides, etc, now? 

C. How does he get along with siblings? f peers? 



D. How do 'you feel about his/her cxirrent school experiences? 



III. Description of Child's Participation in. the Program 

^ • t * ' 

f ■ ' • • 

A. How long did yoti come to preschool? Nhy? 

V. - 

B. How did child behave at school: at first and' then later? 
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1. Did his behavior change over the course of .the yearf 



2. Did he act differently at school than at home? 



3. Did he I change from year 1 to year 2? 



4, Did having a male/female teacher h^ve any effects? 



C. Did changes in his behavior have an effect on the rest of the family? 



IV. Changes in*Mother's Behavior 



A. Do you perceive of yo^rself a^ having cheuiged due to participation in 
program? " 



V 1.. What wre you like before? 



f 



erIc . 
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2. Did you feel isolated? 



3. Do you notice any changes in yoifr befhavior with your other children? 



B. Did you learn anything from yoxir participation? How? What? 



C, ' Did the program seem contrary to your expectations? 



1. Did you have reservations, questions about the program at fir'st? 



2. How did you resolve these issues? 



D. Did you like paurticipating in the program?. 



^. Influence of Other Mothers/ Meetings, Jgtc . 



A. Did talking with other mothers, in the program have an effect oil you? 
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1. At first, did you expect the mother meetings would be helpful?^ 



\ 

2. Did you gain anything else from discussions with mothers? 



3. How «]x>ut workshops? 

V 

B. Do you think you said things to other mothers in the program that were 
helpful to them? 



C." Was the relationship with other mothers helpful? 



1. Did you notice axiy problems? Can you think of ways to improve these? 



2^ Did relationships With othet mothers affect your behavior in the 
• cla$^ro6m? : ' - .v . 



VI. Husband axvd Program 

A,. Did your Jn^^l^and get involved in the program? 
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B, How did your husbfmd feel when he did participate? 



C, What does he thiAJc about your; child's participattion in 'the program? 



D, Do you have any comments about the participation .Qf other' fathers/ 



VII. Consultants * ' 

, " — ■ ■ .. ■ ■ - ■ ■ 

A* Did you have any personate contacts with the consultants: architect, 
optometrist, etc? ' ' , 



B. How.xlid they affect^ you? 



VIII. vrhat Changes Would You Make in the l^reschool? 



4 • ^ 



Dat«( 

Interviewer 
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1 Sf^!u!!^®*^°^ °^ / ' • ''Admitted:' Septeinber 137: 

V Blrthdate: May 22, 1970/ Graduajted: June 1975 

■ ■ " ■ A . 7 ■■■■ 

. Kerry is representative of thosiB children who are brought, 
to the preschool because ;of perinatal problems^ In this cas(^, ■ 
Kerry^ s parents had b6en alerted to. the pc?;ssibility of learning- 
. problems and were quite <;orried about tiieir, child. However, o&er' 
parents do not seem £o recognize "that pre. ot post natal complications 
may affect their child's learning until they receive the. letter ftom 
the Pteschool Progrflm. ' - , ' T " ' 

r Kerry was ^orn with a Hyl^an membtane and ha*d surgerV four 
days after birth to correct this defect. Her patents were /first 
told that the child would not live and laker that she woul/^ have 
brain damage. After it y^as clear that Kerr^' ~was-^t retar ded a n a ' ' 
•did not have -any physical probleifts, the' neurosurgedsi^told her 
parents that sh^ would be learning disabled. Develolmenfal testing 
.was recoipmended, but. because Ketry was only three yet^^'^lti, her 
parents had no^: had her tested/at the toe they came td^ ti\e preschool. 
The family wa^,. still participating in a follow-up' progifam at the 
hospital held/ by the department of neurosurgery , but they were very 
negative ab6ut the hospital program; sinc^^ey had td wait several 
hours for a /short appointment. ^jCerry's parents said that she had " 
been a little slow in physical fdevelppraent but i that ^he had phow^ 
no behavio^ problems and seemed well adjusted socially. 

V > 

A^ t^® time they responded to the letter .th4y deceived in 
the mail and came to the preschobl, Kerry's parents were still' very 
• .worried about ' her future .development and the' possibility of learning' 
disabilities. Although, on the Stanford-Binet Inteiligenee Test, . , 
^u^^ '^^'^^^^*^^^"^^^ performed at a mental age appVoximat&ly • one" year 
ahejd ^f her chronological age,- it was not until they had been in 
the preschool for one full year that Kerry's parents no" longer fe^r^jd^ 
tftat ^he was retarded and had grqss probl^ems. On the Gesell Develop- 
inent^l scale Kerry performed, abcmt a half -year below age level On- 
^he first testings, but she was at age level' by the . time • she was five.' 
Her parents observations that she had been somewhat slow in physical 
development thus appear to be substantiated. Moreover,- the growth 
Kerry s.eems to have shoyn to her teachers and patents' in the prescbool 
program was related to h$r improved performance on the Gesell.' 

WHen Kerry first came to the preschool she was timid) and ' 
fearful, of clirnbing to ai^y height^ but by the middle of the /first 
year she had developed enough confidence/ to climb stairs &nd jt«np ^ 
to targets. Her confidence in hfer abila^ty to clinib increased over 
the two years she was in the. preschool./ "Otherwise, Kerry appeared 
to have no noticeable motor problems, /ker gross motor abilitieg 
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showed General imorpveiftent throuoHout her stay in,«the'preschooli 
Kerry was ,u&ually well organized in her nlav: .able to move fxpk 
one actiyity to another^ aj\d to decide vfhat' she wcJu^d do ^and/^ere^ 
she would do it. 'She shpwed good 'imacilnation' and was ableJ^o "carry 
out her ideas in productive ways.- " ' ^fc^ " 

>' .' ' < ^ , ' I 
Kerry's major prtoblems appeared to "be in' the-sociaj area. 
-Sh€-^i?as .quiet* and withdrav/n whep she first came^to^the preschool , 
and very dependent orpKer ir.other, aljkhouah -she did seem more btii^ • » 
going and indeoenaeift .at home. Kerry's '.deoendence on her mother*^ 
became. clear_ the second veSr in the proaran when her mother started 
working ^n the' other classropm. ■ Kerry becair.e very upset and could 
notb^oefre involved in classroopi activities without her mother's. 
jox€s,ence. Kerry, would not.. play v;ij^ the other children ^d was 
often reluc'tant to come, to schodl^ or woiald. refuse to come ^ snack 
or to. go outside.,, Kei^ry did not seem to haye enough self-confidence 
to act independently without adult- suppor.t.- Kefry's mother 'and 
teachers rea,li2«d- how much, the child needed her«mother, and her 
mother returned' to Kerry's classroom* The^' permitted Kerry to be 
a little child and gave her the physical land emotional sUpp^ort she ' 
seemed to; need. Through r;Dle playing activity Kerry cotild test, 
out what,^^« was^old and express her needs fo^ secuxity and ' 
affectidi^|i,:]a5ji»0ecember and January Kerry's behavior changed 
^^f^Ji^^' shd^again enjoyed coming to", school , even without her-'mother 
and b^aihe iniierested'in playing with the/bther children. Kerry 
feeemed to have developed a Sense of tru^.£ ar^d' understanding that 
enabled her to becomes independent of her mother ^d more confident 
^n herself. ^ - . ' ^ - 

Today jctrry's nother describes' hex as ".where she shpul^ be - 
deve^opmen tally-." Kerry ^ seems to ije somewhat of a loner by nature. 
Her mother- feels the child. is mjiet, not shy, and says that Kerry 
can play alone and b? happy.. Kerry's parents feel that the" lag 
between her physical and intellectual development has been greatly 
decreased. Kerry's teacher' feels .she is doing very well— "like 
any other kindergarten child." 'She is verbal, capable, and good' 
at expressing her feelings'. Kerry has been- able to go into the ' - 
.Readiness class in which her mother is ^ aide with little diffi- 
culty. Kerry gets along well with the oth'er children; but as 'her 
tfeacher says, she prbbably will never be. an initiator in. social 
situations. In^ short.,, Kexxy is fiewed by botih her teachers and. 
her parents 'as a competent and secure kindergarten "chrld Who should 
do well in school in the future. / ' 
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Case History' of Pel 
Birt;hdate: March 3r;\}970 



Admitted: 
Graduated: 



Qc^ber 1974 
Jiine 1975 



Peter representk^a different kin^PC problem. In this 
case, a normal, v^ell-adjusMd four-year-old oyer- reacted to a 
family crisis to the^ point iihere behavior ih^derv/ent a great 
and distressing change and h\s paren^^^eared he xad a neurologic^ai 
problem. ^ \ ^ x 



him td^tke preschool because of 
His family was going through 
5i?s were hospitalized and one 
ire constantly at the hospital 



Peter's mother brougri^ 
the abrupt change in his behavic 
a difficult perioG:' bo*th grandir^ 
was near death. Peter *s parents 

and^^under ^rq^t strain, especi^UyVis mother on whom the whole 
family was leaning. Peter had beenNhappy in nursery school and , * 
got along well with the other childr^. Yet after his parents 
began making such frequent trips to tfte hospital,' Peter would not 
leave then alone, refused to/ go to nursery school or anywhere 
alone, and spent his time either following his mother or watching* 
T.V. His demanding apd puzzling behavioAonly added to his 
iDOther's worries. Although she was told tbat- Peter was going- 
through a stage he would grow out of, she w^rriied 'that there might 
be a more serious neurological or psychologiWl problem. At a 
neighbor's 'suggestion she brought Peter to th^ Drop-In Center; and 
because there was an opening in the ' programi^ P^t^r entered the 
Preschool. ^ 

^ • \ Vhen Peter first caTffe^^-fea..fehe Preschool, \n mid-October, 

he Would notNolay ^*4^h any of the chilaren^d qiun^ to his mother. 

. He sl<M«rly began expiring th^ room and equipif.gSfe^.bu^ he would not 
let .his jnother >J^ave. N^cause Peter would get invol^v^ with- his 
male teadi^ri^v^aying the trains, his molther and teachers 

decided. to u^e-e^«L opporttjqity ta start the separation process. 
Peter's mother began 1>yL^sitttqg along^the edges of the room, later 
in the coat room, removed- fronr^e play activity. For the next 
stage, Pert:er's teacher got fti^ dsclock with which he could time 
his mother's departures^ Althoiigt^N^ first Peter cried and screamed 
and spent this time'Watching the cBKtkf :re fusing td^^get involved in 
any activity, he could tolerate, his iroo^er leaving for short periods 
of time, starting witK two minutes i . His mother always returned on 

. tine, proving to Peter that he could ^trust her.^ Gradually the 
hnount t>f time was increased until, by December or January, Peter's 

/laother could leave with the other mothers and Peter would tell her . 
When to come btick. This process continued^ until ^separation was no 
longer a problem. At the same time, Peter's interaction with the/ 
other children also increased. He began to participate at snackf*^ 
> later ^at story and music; and finally he could get involved in play 
iictivities with the other children. 
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Peter 



\ 
J* 

1 



Peter consistently tested above^age level' on the 
standardized tests given to the children. On his final Stanford- 
Bmet his rnental age was over 1-1/2 years above his chronological 
age. Peter's problem appears to have been erotional and, although 
the causes of his behavipr were clear, his parents could not soive 
the problem alone. 

Today Peter is in a nature kindergarten class. 'His * 
teacher fee^s that he is very mature "academically • and near the 
■top pf his/elass. His social behavior is also above average'. 
P^r's^^<:^r has de-scribed him as "the ideal child." He i* ^ 
ent1;u>i'astic and always has things to contribute to class. In^" 
short, it appears that Peter's emotional problei:^ have-abate€- "^^ 
•and that he has made a successful adjustment to school.- • 
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Z9xiy Childhood Prograto * 
Parent Orientation Evaluation 
September 10/- 1975 



For, you, were these intrbductory meetings helpful? Please coninent. 

■ . , ^ - . ■ J. ' y- 



What was it cibout these sessions that helped you most? Which helped 
you least? 



What ^ggestions do you have for ne^ct yeaur? 

• 



How do you ^eel now about being in the program? 
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Parent's ilDnthly Questionnaire 



1. How do you percei^^ your cold's problems -this month? 



2. What changes harfe you seen in your child this month? 



3. What changes have you seen in yourself this month? 



4« What experience has been the most x&eaningful to you this month? 



5, How have the observations of other parents affected you this month? 



6. What do you see as the most serious problems for the program this month? 
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Mai* ' * Date 



Preschool Staff Mpnthly Questionnaire 



1 . ' Wl^at has been the most rewarding experience for you diiring- the., last-^onth? 



2. What do you see as the most serious problems for the program? 



3. Which aspect of the program has been developing to your satisfaction 
this month? 



4. Which children do you feel you have been most successful with this month? 
Why? 



5* Which chil<iren do you feel you have been least successful with this month? 
' Why? 



\ 
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Suomeury of Pairent Questionnaires 
MARCH 



' All the parents described specific strengths or changes they had seen in 
their children or themselves as their most meaningful experience this month. 
Generally r these things concerned the growth and maturation of the ehildrJBn in 
gross motor, fine motor, social, and emotional skills. One mother benefj|.ted . 
frcQ speaking with Nancy about speech? another from Dr. Adam's discussi<^} Three 
mothers — in different groups — were pleased that the patrents are Becoming better 
able to communicate with^lMi, another. 

By a count of 11 to 4 iwith some patrents not responding) paa^tp felt better 
this month. They mentioned V^ch/changes^in themselves as being pore relaxed, 
patient, understemding emd accepting of their children's behavior or feeling gen- 
erally happier and enjoying being outside with the children, parents noting nega- 
tive changes were all generally tired and edgy due to illness of themselves or 
others or unsettling experiences such as remodelling the house. 

The observations of other paurehts have been positively affecting everyone. 
They help parents cope with matters better, learn how their children act when 
mother is not in the classrocaa, and more aware of the difficulties their children 
might be having in certain aureas. In general, parents havef encouraged and helped * 
each other in the meetings. 

Hany of the pj^blems cited by parents fall into the 'general category ^of time: 
there just is not^nough. Several mothers noted that organization is improv^g , 
and plans made at meetings are being followed through. One mother said that the 
nixtaber of adults in the room sometimes creates problems; pother mother felt that 
minority opinions were sometimes not given eg\^l time/at meetings; one regretted 
tha£ her time demands prevented her from attending regularly; and one mother was 
concerned because the mothers in her group were not able to ge^ ^together for dis- 
cussions on a regular basis. 

Sunnary of Staff Questionnaire - March ' v . . 

Several staff members have been pleased with the progress of the parent groups: 
people seem to be paurticipating and learning more in all foxir groups; and the staff 
has discovered new ways to involve parents and make the meetings more successful. 
In addition, Jake and Charlie eure still happy about the growth of specific children 
through swimming. Lois is happy that teachers' in other schools are requesting equip 
ment to help them meet children's needs and several staff members cited the developt- 
^lent of the Consultation Center- as a cause for satisfaction. 

A problem described by four staff members this month concerned the town fvnd* 
ing the program in the future. Several people cited problems which have more per- ' 
sonal iiQplications including setting reasonad>le expectations for ourselves and each 
other, learning to delegate responsibility and communicate better with mothers about 
issues such as the organization and structure of the program, and taJcing for granted 
that staff input may^be less needed as parents 4uid children grow and develop. 
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